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PANTHEISM AND PERSONAL IMMORTALITY? 


Thee inquiring mind, in science and in philosophy, is 
actuated by different motives. Prudence impels it to 
undertake those investigations which promise definite results. 
But wisdom compels it to grapple also with some problems 
of vital importance despite their baffling character. The 
problem of human destiny is one of the latter sort. If we are 
to deal intelligently with it, we should understand what kind 
of answer we are warranted in expecting. The various sci- 
ences abound in topics that admit of a factual statement 
which can be learned from those who have ascertained the 
facts. The question of personal immortality requires a differ- 
ent treatment, and we should be starting wrong if we set out 
to get scientific knowledge of life after death. 

This is an important point, and we should understand it 
clearly to avoid misapprehension. Ask Job’s question: “If a 
‘man die, shall he live again?” A simple answer, yes or no, 
would scarcely enlighten us, unless we consider first the 
meaning of the question—what the answer to it would signify. 
Yes, we may be told, a man shall live and does live after his 
death, in the memory of his survivors and in his influence on 
them; or, yes, his soul or spiritual essence survives the dissolu- 
tion of his body. But no, it may be argued, there can be no 
survival of soul or mind after the body with its organs of 
consciousness has perished; and as to social survival in 
memory or influence, it is all very unstable and temporary, 
and in any case it does not concern the destiny of the man 
himself. Clearly we are not here answering Job’s question but 


1 Foerster Lecture on the Immortality of the Soul, delivered at the 
University of California, Berkeley, November 9, 1951. 
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only making a little progress in understanding it and its diffi- 


culties. 
It is a commonplace of philosophy that some of the deepest 


problems are basically problems of interpretation. We cannot 
settle them and dispose of them, but we can try to clarify 
them, to see what insight into reality they help us to attain. 
The problem of immortality is a problem in the interpreta- 
tion of personality. By reflecting on the destiny of man we 
may hope to probe deeper into the nature of man and into 
the nature of reality that includes men and personal careers. 
This sort of inquiry is appropriate to our theme, and we 
should pursue it as far as we are able. 

We shall mention several aspects of our vast problem and 
then select one of them for more careful examination. So we 
may ask: How could a man’s soul exist and be active after the 
death of his body? Early in primitive societies men had a 
consciousness of a certain weird duality in their being. They 
knew, of course, their obvious material body; but on the 
other hand, there was their soul or spirit, the elusive core or 
essence of their existence, subtle and mysterious. Even dur- 
ing its present life the soul leaves the body and has strange 
adventures of its own in dreams and visions. Left helpless 
in prolonged unconsciousness, the body without its soul dies 
and decays. What then becomes of the soul that has lost its 
body? Primitive reflection had a choice of two answers which 
were developed into capital doctrines of the main religions. 

One of these answers to the riddle of man’s destiny is the 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls. The soul and the 
body normally live together and need each other. Though 
the soul leaves the body in dreams, it returns to it on awaken- 
ing. The unduly lengthened absence of the soul proves dis- 
astrous to the body. But how does the death and disintegra- 
tion of the body affect the future career of the soul? Surely it 
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must find and inhabit another body. This doctrine of transmi- 
gration or metempsychosis was widespread in primitive 
speculation. It was later advocated by the Pythagoreans and 
by Plato. Its most extensive development, nowarer, was in 
Brahmanic India. 

An alternative answer to the question about the soul’s 
destiny proceeded from the reflection that the soul does 
separate from the body, in sleep, in states of unconsciousness. 
The soul, then, can exist and act by itself. The primitive mind 
reasoned: when the body dies and decays, the soul con- 
tinues somehow in a disembodied state. This is the so-called 
ghost theory, which in its more developed forms has been 
distinguished as the specific belief in the soul’s immortality. 

These two doctrines of human destiny have been explored 
in their historical ramifications, and critical students have 
sought to sustain or to unsettle each of them by searching 
examination. Even now we can hardly turn aside from them 
without mentioning one line of analysis that has proved very 
fruitful. In both of these doctrines we may note the progres- 
‘sive ascendency of moral evaluations. The soul’s transmigra- 
tion or its disembodied existence after the death of the body 
have both been regarded as subject to the principle of retri- 
bution. The soul is reborn into the sort of body to which 
God’s justice assigns it, high or low, noble or debased, as it 
may deserve. So likewise the belief in a disembodied state 
develops into elaborate doctrines of ultimate rewards and 
punishments for saints and sinners, in heaven and hell, as 
we find them in Zoroastrian, Christian, and Mohammedan 
theologies. This is essentially a moral approach to the prob- 
lem of immortality. It has led to more searching studies of 
the career and finality of persons, in which the recognition of 
the eternal conservation of spiritual values has been a domi- 
nant principle and has proved very enlightening. 
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As men’s thought on their destiny centers upon the prin- 
ciple of retribution under God’s just providence and the 
abiding reality of personal values, we may note a very sig- 
nificant relation between the idea of immortality and the 
conception of God. The study of this relation of ideas is of 
philosophical as well as religious interest. The roots of our 
idea of human destiny intertwine with the roots of our idea 
of God. This correlation will be the subject of our approach 
to the problem of personal immortality. We shall consider 
how men’s beliefs about their destiny have reflected and also 
influenced their ideas of God and of the ultimate nature of 
things. Our special inquiry has been indicated in our title: 
“Pantheism and Personal Immortality.” Pantheism is not only 
a fundamental alternative conception of God but also a 
tendency or a direction of emphasis which, in greater or 
lesser degree, characterizes many theologies and philosophies 
of religion. One of the surest ways of recognizing and ap- 
praising this pantheistic slant of thought is by considering 
its approach to the problem of personal immortality. 

The term “pantheism” comes from two Greek words mean- 
ing “all-God.” It designates the doctrine that God is the basic 
unity and essence of all beings. God and the world, ultimate 
reality, are one. Sometimes this may be only a way of ex- 
plaining God’s nature by explaining it away. “God” is then 
merely the world, the sum-total of existence. But the true 
religious pantheist means to express something radically 
different. He concentrates on the idea of God’s infinite and 
all-permeating reality. Infinite Deity is, in the full sense, real. 
Finite beings, as finite, fall short of expressing reality ade- 
quately. They are truly real only in their relation to the 
Infinite, in their ultimate unity with God. So Emerson sang 
for us again the ancient Brahmanic chant of pantheism: 
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They reckon ill who leave me out; 
When me they fly, I am the wings; 
I am the doubter and the doubt, 

And I the hymn the Brahmin sings. 

While pantheism has tended to depreciate the reality of 
the finite, of particular things and persons, it has also recog- 
nized the ultimate reality of the least of them, when con- 
sidered in relation to God. In the least of them the whole 
universe is revealed. This is the emphasis in Tennyson’s lyric, 
familiar to everyone: 

Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies, 

I hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 

I should know what God and man is. 

Pantheistic beliefs and tendencies have been widespread 
across the entire history of religion and philosophy. Without 
any exhaustive survey, we may note some of the main in- 
stances. The outstanding example in oriental religions is the 
mystical doctrine of the Upanishads. The ancient Vedas of 
India record an advance from the polytheistic worship of the 
countless forces or aspects of nature toward the conviction 
that all divine powers are basically one. Sky god, wind god, 
fire god—all these are phases of each other. To deeper insight 
they are revealed as different forms of the one primal and 
final reality. “That One,” all-creative and all-dominant, (Vis- 
vakarman and Prajapati), is Brahman. So begins a mystical 
chant in the Maitri Upanishad: 


Thou art Brahma, and verily thou art Vishnu. 
Thou art Rudra. Thou art Prajapati. 

Thou art Agni, Varuna, and Vayu. 

Thou art Indra. Thou art the Moon. 

Thou art food. Thou art Yama. Thou art the Earth. 
Thou art All. Yea, thou art the unshaken one! 
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Brahman, the infinite reality, is all -pervading. The world 
of particular things may seem manifold and unstable, but 
it is one and eternally real in its infinite essence. That is 
Atman, the soul or inner principle of every single thing, one 
with the all-permeating Brahman. The pantheistic medita- 
tions of the seers in the Upanishads had one supreme purpose: 
to advance from the surface view of Maya, the illusory per- 
ception of the world of countless things, to the penetrating 
insight into the unity of them all in God. 

In classical antiquity the pantheistic strain found initial 
philosophical expression in monism, the doctrine that the 
boundless variety of things is rooted in one primal substance: 
water or air or some infinite stuff or core of all existence. This 
monism was unstable in ancient classical thought. On the 
one hand, the problem of reconciling change and permanence 
led Greek minds towards pluralism. Nature was portrayed 
as a process of ever-shifting combinations of unchanging 
particles. On the other hand, the basic distinction of matter 
and mind gave a dualistic turn to philosophical reflection, 
especially notable in Platonism. The most thoroughly pan- 
theistic view of nature in Greece and Rome was the philo- 
sophical religion of the Stoic sages. According to Cicero, 
Cleanthes the Stoic taught that the world itself is God. More 
clearly, however, the Stoics regarded God as the world-soul. 
They called all existence material, but they reinterpreted 
matter to signify the universal reality of nature in all its forms 
from the lowest to the highest. The highest permeates and 
rules the lowest. Like fire consuming and transforming all 
things, like germinating reason vitalizing all beings, God 
is manifest in all things, directs and permeates them all. 

Modern forms of pantheistic speculation have followed 
mainly two patterns: the monism of Spinoza and idealistic 
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pantheism. Spinoza reinterpreted the problem of the relation 
of mind and matter. In his metaphysics body and mind are 
regarded, not as two different substances, but as two attri- 
butes of the One Infinite Substance, which he called “God or 
Nature.” There is a bodily phase and there is a mental phase 
of existence, and these correspond to each other. Our prog- 
ress in understanding must proceed from the random percep- 
tion of various things, bodily or mental states, to the true 
rational knowledge of things and ideas in their order 
and relation to each other. Thus we can see each thing as a 
mode or phase of the one infinite God or Nature, see all things 
in their universal context, in their cosmic setting, “under the 
pattern of eternity.” This was Spinoza’s philosophical relig- 
ion, finding its summit in his amor intellectualis Dei, the 
intellectual or the understanding love of God. 

For many of Spinoza’s contemporaries, his pantheism of 
the One Infinite Substance was only an ambiguous form of 
atheism. The doctrine of God or Nature was in its effect, as 
they read it, a godless doctrine. It reduced God to nature 
_ and found no ultimate provision for the moral-spiritual val- 
ues of personality, without which the terms God or divine 
had no real meaning which religion could recognize. After 
being scorned for more than a century as a system of impiety, 
Spinoza’s philosophy was revived and revised in a more 
spiritual version during the period of modern idealism. A 
whole generation of productive thinkers in philosophy and 
literature, reacting more immediately to the dominant in- 
fluence of Kant, turned also to Spinoza and reinterpreted 
significantly his pantheistic doctrine. Spinoza’s “God or Na- 
ture” came to signify to them “Nature or God.” Schelling de- 
scribed nature as dormant or latent Spirit. Goethe viewed 
nature as the divine drama, instinct with all the potencies of 
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spirit which it manifests in the creative achievements of 
our minds. The romanticists extolled Spinoza as the God- 
intoxicated man. 

In his concentration on the One Infinite Substance, God 
or Nature, Spinoza had not given due consideration to the 
distinctive reality and activity of finite individuals. For him 
the true reality of particular beings could be seen only in 
their relation to the Infinite. This aspect of Spinoza’s philoso- 
phy was not convincing to those idealists who had learned 
from Kant to respect the unique and inviolable moral dignity 
and worth of each person. Some of them regarded the par- 
ticular determinations of the divine reality as having their 
own distinctive réles. In individual experience and in the 
system of social-institutional life, these idealists developed 
the guiding principle of moral philosophy: “Be a person, 
and respect others as persons.” But other idealists had pan- 
theistic leanings. 

Our brief survey of the historical development of pantheism 
has brought us repeatedly to its basic problem, namely, its 
interpretation of the unique status and destiny of persons. 
This problem should be examined more directly, by a con- 
sideration of what may be called the pantheistic substitutes 
for personal immortality. 

We remarked that Brahmanic India developed most ex- 
tensively the belief in the transmigration of souls. According 
to the Brahmanic doctrine of retribution, when a man dies, 
the law of karma causes his soul to be reborn into another 
body, high or low, depending on his deserts. All ranks and 
castes and all conditions of men and animals could be ex- 
plained in this way. The soul that has lived a beastly life will 
eventually be reborn in a beast. So we are told: “Those who 
are of stinking conduct here—the prospect is, indeed, that 
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they will enter a stinking womb, either the womb of a dog, 
or the womb of a swine, or the womb of an outcast.” Al- 
though the reborn soul has no memory of former lives, its 
present state is that which it has merited by its conduct in 
some past life. Yet here was the important point: each deed 
and each life were bound to have their retribution in some 
future existence, but not necessarily in the next following re- 
birth. A saint might have to go through hundreds of vile 
rebirths to expiate his iniquities in former unremembered 
lives, while a scoundrel might be born next as a holy Brahmin 
in requital for some immemorial righteousness. 

Thus bound to the wheel of rebirth and not knowing what 
to expect next, where were men to find a ground for hope 
and moral resolution? Transmigration has been called “the 
great bugbear—the terrible nightmare and daymare of Indian 
philosophers and metaphysicians.” The Brahmanic pantheists 
held transmigration to be a fact, but they refused to accept it 
as man’s ultimate destiny. Their deepest hope was to be re- 
leased from the cycle of rebirths, and finally to be absorbed 
_ into the Infinite Brahman. The atheists (Nastikas) saw only 
man’s bodily life, to be lived here and now, once for all. 
Gautama Buddha and his disciples preached a gospel of 
direct release by enlightenment. Denying both the belief in 
Brahman and the doctrine of a substantial soul, the Buddhists 
recognized in human life only the ever-changing composition 
of various bodily and mental states. But in this course of 
man’s existence they traced the law of retribution exacting 
the necessary consequence of each action. This is the Bud- 
dhist law of karma. According to this law, a life of selfish and 
thoughtless sensuality has its effects in further lives of the 
same evil sort. A saintly life of true enlightenment, however, 
by overcoming passion and iniquity and by complete renun- 
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ciation of egoism in all its forms, may attain the bliss and 
the peace and the final surcease of Nirvana, the extinguish- 
ment of self. 

These two radical alternatives, Nastika atheism and Bud- 
dhism, are only mentioned here to set off more clearly the 
Brahmanic-pantheistic solution of the quandary of retributive 
transmigration. The sages of the Upanishads taught salvation 
through saintly understanding, salvation as the soul’s final 
absorption in the Infinite Brahman. This is nowise personal 
immortality, a person’s eternal life with God. It is the tran- 
scendence of personal existence, its becoming one with God, 
as a river becomes one with the sea into which it flows and 
is absorbed. In this blessed state which is the hope of the 
Brahmanic seers, all the marks of individual existence are 
transcended: 


What is soundless, touchless, formless, imperishable, 

Likewise tasteless, constant, odorless, 

Without beginning, without end, higher than the great, 
stable— 

By discerning That, one is liberated from the mouth of death. 


Despite the radical differences which separate Brahmanism 
and Buddhism, both of them ascribe evil to the life of the 
individual self and seek salvation and blessedness through 
transcendence of individuality. But neither of them probes 
thoroughly the important problem of the interrelation of 
personality and values. We should recognize that personality 
is the medium for the expression of all values, good as well 
as bad. The transcendence of persons cannot be regarded 
only as an emancipation from evil, for it would affect the 
reality of the whole scale of values. The extolled Brahmanic 
and Buddhist blessedness by extinction of self is a blessedness 
without anyone blessed. 


A similar strain of ambiguity may be traced in Greek 
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philosophy. Plato has been proclaimed as the high priest 
of the belief in the immortality of the soul. While Plato 
declared in his famous arguments that the career of man’s 
rational soul is eternal, his philosophy conceived of reality 
as a system of universal principles. He considered particular 
things as limited by the finitude of the material world of 
sense. How, then, could we regard individual souls as eternal? 
This vagueness is even more evident in Aristotle. In his cos- 
mology of form-in-matter, the soul was regarded as the vital 
principle in a body, its essential character as a living being. 
The human soul shares some of its capacities or faculties with 
plants and with animals: its powers to vegetate and grow; 
its locomotion, sensation and desire. These aspects of our 
nature cannot be regarded as immortal. The question of man’s 
immortality could only concern his distinctive power of 
reason. And on this point Aristotle was at best obscure. He 
recognized the eternal character of the principle of ration- 
ality. God is creative reason eternally thinking itself, and the 
cosmic system of form-in-matter essentially manifests itself 
_in the production of rational nature. But Aristotle did not 
maintain definitely the immortality of the individual rational 
persons, of Socrates or Plato. Indeed, a passage in the 
Nicomachean Ethics cites the wish for immortality as an 
instance of desiring impossible things. 

The pantheistic problem of human destiny may be ex- 
amined more particularly in Greek and Roman Stoicism. The 
Stoics of the earlier Athenian period taught the doctrine of 
cosmic cycles and the eternal recurrence of all. things. In the 
course of eternity the world goes through every possible 
stage and form of being. When the whole round of possibili- 
ties has been exhausted, a cosmic conflagration marks the 
end of a world-age, and another aeon repeats the universal 
drama. In this view of eternal recurrence, how was the span 
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of a man’s career to be conceived? The Stoics in Athens dif- 
fered in their answers. The founder of the school, Zeno, 
seems to have advocated not so much the immortality of 
the soul as its longevity. The soul is of fine stuff and is more 
durable than the coarse body, but all souls perish eventually. 
Only the universal World-Soul is imperishable. Zeno’s suc- 
cessor, Cleanthes, believed that all men’s souls survived 
through their entire world-age. But the next Stoic leader, 
Chrysippus, entertained a view of aristocratic distinction. He 
believed that only the rational souls of sages outlive the 
death of their bodies. The sensual soul perishes with its body. 
To be sure, so long as the Stoics held to the belief in world- 
cycles and eternal recurrence, they contemplated the repe- 
tition of all souls and all things in succeeding world-ages. 
Socrates would again walk the streets of some future Athens, 
they thought, and so would his shrewish wife, Xantippe. 

When Stoicism was introduced into Rome, its advocate, 
Panaetius, had abandoned the doctrine of world-cycles. The 
Roman Stoics viewed nature as an ongoing system of the 
various types or grades of bodies, permeated and directed by 
the divine providence of Universal Reason. In this material- 
istic pantheism, every being was determined by the eternal 
laws appropriate to its nature. Regarding human destiny, the 
Roman Stoics seem to have proceeded from vague or un- 
steady advocacy of personal immortality, toward indifference 
to it, and then to final and explicit rejection of it. These varie- 
ties or stages of reflection may be noted successively in 
Cicero, Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius. 

Cicero combined Stoic beliefs with his Platonism. He noted 
the disagreements of Stoics about the destiny of the soul. Is 
the belief in immortality an inference from our doctrine of 
the soul’s nature and its material composition, or does it 
follow from our ideas of men’s deserts and God’s justice? 
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Cicero was not sure, but he did not renounce his faith in 
divine providence and final rational direction of human 
destinies. In his perplexity he said that he would rather go 
astray with Plato than be right in agreeing with those who 
reject immortality. Seneca wrote letters of consolation to 
friends in their bereavement, and he could give some elo- 
quent expressions of the immortal hope; but his words 
lacked the tone of firm and reasoned conviction. “Perhaps,” 
he wrote to his friend Lucilius, “if only the tale told by wise 
men is true, and there is a bourne to welcome us, then he 
whom we think we have lost has only been sent on ahead.” 
But he also spoke of death as the final cessation and nullity 
of us all. 

Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius proceeded to serene nega- 
tion of the belief in immortality. Epictetus had moral as well 
as metaphysical grounds for his indifference to the traditional 
belief. God alone is eternal. Every particular being is in its 
nature a finite and impermanent composition of various ma- 
terials. “God gives the signal for retreat; he opens the door 
and says to you: Go. Go whither? ... To the elements: what 

“there was in you of fire, goes to fire; of earth, to earth; of air 
(spirit), to air; of water, to water.” Every soul in common 
with everything else in nature has its appointed place and 
time; it comes like the hour, and like the hour it must pass. 
This is the necessary rational order of things, and to complain 
of it as unjust is petulant and unseemly before God. To make 
appeal to rewarding and punishing justice in the hereafter 

_is to misunderstand the true nature of virtue and vice. Virtue 

is its own reward, here and now; and vice is its own punish- 
ment and ruin. To seek a future recompense for a virtuous 
life is to follow reason and God not righteously but for hire. 
The tribulations of the good life as well as its joys have their 
worth in themselves, and we have no just grounds for further 
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claims or complaints. Marcus Aurelius concluded on a note 
of resigned serenity: “Depart then with good grace; for he | 
who dismisses thee is gracious.” 

The materialistic description of the system of nature and 
even of God always allowed for the Platonic protest that the 
rational mind is not material and is not subject to the dissolu- 
tion of bodies. Spinoza’s philosophy was distinguished by 
its rejection both of materialism and of cosmological dualism. 
By regarding mind and body as essential attributes of nature, 
Spinoza’s pantheism brought out the basic relation of the 
finite and the infinite in his treatment of the problem of 
personal immortality. 

Spinoza agreed with the Stoics in rejecting any claim to 
immortal blessedness as a reward for virtue. “Blessedness is 
not the reward of virtue, but is virtue itself.” The life of 
rational insight is its own warrant and justifies itself by its 
inherent excellence. It is worthy to be chosen in preference 
to the life of ignorance and passion, irrespective of the dura- 
tion of human existence. 

Spinoza, however, was aware of a problem which the 
Stoics had not recognized sufficiently: the problem of the 
nature and cosmic rdle of man’s contemplative reason which 
can emancipate itself from servitude to the passions, can 
perceive and pursue and achieve truth, can experience the 
intellectual or understanding love of God. In the concluding 
fifth part of his Ethics, Spinoza wrote of the mind’s ability 
to advance beyond the usual processes of rational inquiry to 
what he called scientia intuitiva, intuitive knowledge, by 
which we grasp eternal truths directly. We are reminded of 
Kepler’s conviction that at the climax of his scientific con- 
templation he was thinking God’s thoughts after him. Doesn’t 
the mind in its highest activity rise above its ordinary rela- 
tion to the body, reach beyond the finite bounds of mortality? 
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Earlier, in his Short Treatise, Spinoza had distinguished two 
aspects or two rdles of the mind. On the one hand, mind is 
the idea or the mental aspect of the body, and like the body 
it is particular, finite, and mortal. On the other hand, mind 
is united with God, can neither be nor be known without 
God, and, like God, is unchangeable and eternal. This con- 
viction of Spinoza found fuller expression in his Ethics, Even 
while living our bodily life, we can know the ultimate essence 
of our body, know it as God knows it. This highest mode of 
thinking is necessarily eternal, and through it the mind con- 
ceives itself as eternal. 

At this point it is important not to confuse Spinoza’s doc- 
trine with the traditional beliefs in personal immortality. The 
mind’s eternity which Spinoza contemplated did not include 
any individual memories or ordinary consciousness. He re- 
jected the common opinion of men who “confuse eternity 
with duration, and ascribe it to the imagination or the mem- 
ory which they believe to remain after death.” In its highest 
knowledge, “intuitive science,” the mind attains divine in- 
sight, but this summit of rationality does not signify eternal 
‘continuance of individual existence. Spinoza’s eternity is 
beyond duration and time; it is timeless infinitude, like that 
of the eternal truths. Spinoza was not speaking of a person’s 
immortal life and career after death, but of the mind’s ca- 
‘pacity even now to think the truths of eternity. Thus being 
‘even now with God, that is, contemplating the nature of 
things in their eternal pattern, why should one be concerned 
about death? “A free man,” he wrote, “thinks of nothing less 
than of death, and his wisdom is not a meditation upon death, 
but upon life.” There was Spinoza’s body smitten with con- 
sumption and day by day drawing closer to its doom, and 
there were his daily feelings, fears, and desires, all of them 
finite and transitory. But there was also his reason that knew 
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the essential nature of his bodily life and concentrated itself _ 
on ultimate and eternal understanding. He was that con-_ 
sumptive body, but he was also a mind consecrated to the > 
truths of eternity, and he was convinced that “the human 
mind cannot be absolutely destroyed with the body, but | 
something of it remains which is eternal.” One side of him | 
was individual, finite, and mortal; but on the other side he 
could get beyond finite individuality and, by grasping truth, 
share in the eternity of the Infinite. 

It can be seen that Spinoza’s pantheism recognized an 
eternal character in the highest intellectual activities of hu- 
man life. But the question still remained: in the attainment 
of this eternal character, is the individual wholly absorbed 
in the Infinite, or does some significant distinction remain 
between man and God? Spinoza denied the eternal duration 
of memory or imagination, but did he not recognize unique 
characteristics in each mind’s rational contemplation or intui- 
tion, unique values of each personality, which are never 
quite effaced? By raising these questions in our minds, even 
though he does not answer them, Spinoza may lead us to the 
modern idealistic approach to the problem of immortality. 

The guiding principle in the idealistic reinterpretation of 
human destiny is of central importance in the philosophy of 
religion. It affects the basic conception of both God and 
man. Here Kant’s far-reaching influence is twofold. It is in- 
effectual in sustaining the old reliance on a rewarding and 
punishing Divine Providence, but it advances to new ground 
of confidence in the conservation and enhancement of per- 
sonal values. In his ethics of pure devotion to duty, Kant 
advocated two moral arguments for immortality. The first 
is a reformulation of the old argument of rewards and punish- | 
ments in the hereafter. Although morality demands the con- 
secration of the righteous will to duty, without any regard for 
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consequences, yet we are bound to recognize that in a ra- 
tional universe under God’s judgment virtue must ultimately 
lead to happiness consummated beyond this life in the 
hereafter. Kant’s statement of this argument is not proof 
against the objections to its earlier theological versions, and 
it is not advocated in the true spirit of his moral rigorism. 
It is Kant’s second argument which marks his real advance 
of thought. Here he proceeded from an analysis of the moral 
act itself. Every moral decision reveals the will as identifying 
itself with an ideal perfect value, despite the drag of the 
desires and inclinations and despite the will’s inadequate 
performance. The moral agent is committed to an ideal 
course which no finite series of actions can ever consummate. 
In the world of nature we have our finite span of time and 
mortality, but as members of the world of values our career 
is the eternal pursuit of perfection. 

It should be clear that Kant reinterpreted both the idea 
of God and the idea of personal immortality in terms of the 
principle of perfection. He regarded the traditional theoreti- 
cal arguments for God’s existence as invalid or insufficient. 
He advocated the belief in God as a postulate of morality. 
God was for him the center and the summit of the world of 
values. If we take morality seriously, then we must recognize 

that our dutiful pursuit of perfection is not the pursuit of an 
‘illusion but of an ideally infinite and perfect reality. Our 
moral destiny as persons is an eternal devotion to the Eternal. 

The bearing of pantheism on personal immortality may 
now be seen in a new light. Our inquiry is concerned with the 
essential character of value and value activity. We could 
pursue this topic in its extensive historical development and 

consider the various applications or criticisms of Kant’s doc- 
trine by modern thinkers. But perhaps we have had already 
enough historical reviews, and it would be better now to 
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distinguish clearly the main alternative ways of thought 
which a philosophy of religion should appraise in testing its 
grounds of faith regarding human destiny. 

The scientific view of nature combines experimental evi- 
dence with theoretical analysis and construction. Our ana- 
logous procedure in dealing with the reality of values should 
likewise combine the direct evidence of values in the various 
fields of our activity with the systematic appraisal of the 
principal characteristics of values and the organization of 
these characteristics in some convincing pattern. Here the 
chief problem seems to be one of the right distribution of 
emphasis. Values are known to us in our personal experience, 
unique in each individual yet generally social in their de- 
velopment. Actually finite as we know them in our daily 
activity, values are infinite in their ideal implications. They 
have their own meaning in the present scene, but the range 
of their perfection is boundless and eternal. 

We may test this account in our own minds and see how 
the principal values manifest these various aspects. 

Intellectual value, truth, expresses characteristically its 
finite-infinite qualities. Our truths as we know them are 
definitely relative in their basis of validity and in their range 
of application, but every one of them points toward an 
infinite summit of Truth as its ideal and standard. Intellec- 
tual progress is the self-revision and self-reconstitution of 
our truths in accordance with this ideal. 

Aesthetic values as they are embodied in works of art 
seem, even at best, to be the recaptured memories of ideal 
visions. Was it Shelley who wrote that the most glorious 
poem must be a feeble shadow of the creative experience 
which gave it birth? Lucretius bewailed the poverty of his 
Latin speech, that it could not convey the fullness of his 
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poetic meaning. Dante, at a crucial turn in his Divine 
Comedy, exclaimed: 


O ye who have sound understanding, mark, 
Mark well the doctrine which is hidden here 
Under the veiling of these verses dark. 


Great music and great poetry always mean more than they 
say. In finite vestures of tone or speech, they seek to express 
infinite significance and beauty. 

The values of the moral and the religious life manifest the 
same duality of character. Justice is obviously social in its 
field of realization, yet it is unique and individual in each 
instance of claim and counter claim. It has very definite 
requirements in each specific case, yet is never finally 
achieved; for justice raises its aims as it attains them, and 
ever points beyond itself to a surpassing ideal. Religious ex- 
perience provides the most sublime instances of this dual in- 
tent of value activity. Religion applies the speech of the 
most intimate personal life to express our relation to God— 
to God before whose infinite and eternal reality our every 
word, finite and limited at best, unsays itself and becomes 
dumb, Yet though theology contemplates Deity as transcen- 
dent and ultimate, we worship God as our Father. These two 
sides of contending emphasis provide the perennial anti- 
phony of religious utterance. 

We observed that our main problem here seems to be one 
of the right distribution of emphasis in interpreting the na- 
ture of value. If we overemphasize either the aspect of value 
as finite, empirical, and temporal—or the aspect of value as 
infinite, transcendent, and eternal, we become embroiled in 
difficulties from which only the fair recognition of the other 
neglected aspect can deliver us. The right course would 
seem to be one of mediation and balance; but again, which 
way should we incline? 
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The pantheist overemphasizes the aspect of infinitude in 
value in having perfect reality pervade and absorb all finite 
individuals. The pantheistic tendencies of some modern 
idealists may be noted in their unsteady estimate of the 
réle and destiny of persons. While the Kantian principle of 
the unique value and inviolable dignity of each man is re- 
affirmed as a basic moral law governing all social relations, 
the ultimate recognition of this principle in some idealistic 
philosophies of religion is very ambiguous. Man’s aspiration 
toward communion and union with God is acknowledged as 
his characteristic striving for perfection, his finite will reach- 
ing toward infinitude. But if the Infinite is then proclaimed 
as alone truly real and as absorbing into itself all finite 
values and persons, do we not lose an essential aspect of the 
values that we experience and know? One example of this 
pantheistic slant of reflection may suffice here. Schleier- 
macher’s mystical conception of God led him to indecision 
regarding personal immortality. He declared: “In the midst 
of the finite, to be one with the Infinite, to be eternal every 
moment, that is the immortality of religion.” This is a fine 
statement of the spiritual life, but is it an adequate answer 
to the question about human destiny? Note how a bereaved 
wife was led by the very intensity of her grief to force the 
question. Henrietta von Miihlenfels pondered over the death 
of her husband. “His soul is absorbed, quite melted in the 
great All.” This she had learned from Schleiermacher. But it 
was not enough, it was not clear. “When I loved and knew 
God in my Ehrenfried, there were two objects of my love. 
... Now that he has left me alone and ‘is living eternally with 
God, are they still two lives, or only one?” 

Analogous to pantheism in religion is the absolutism of 
some idealistic metaphysicians. They question the true reality 
of any being or any activity or any value except the capital- 
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ized Absolute One. This type of philosophy has a sceptical 
tone, for it tends to relegate all the small type truths and 
values familiar to our experience to the limbo of mere ap- 
pearance. 

Consider on the other hand the opposite overemphasis 
on the finite empirical character of values as manifested in 
the daily activities of individuals and social groups. This 
view espouses the principle of relativism, and in its own way 
it also has a sceptical tinge. All values are for it limited and 
transitory; in its preoccupation with the finite-empirical 
aspect of personal existence it discounts the hope of personal 
immortality. Most rigid denial characterizes materialistic 
naturalism, which sees human life with all its mental activity 
as necessarily dependent on biological processes, dependent 
all the way through, and so subject to the changes and vicis- 
situdes of the material world. Other forms of naturalism may 
not be so explicit in asserting that mind is merely an event 
in physical nature or an aptitude of the body, but they also 
emphasize the empirical and transitory character of men’s 
careers. Human values, according to them, are incident to 
the conditions and reactions of men in their environment. 
They have their causes which produce, modify, and develop 
them, or which unsettle them and eventually extinguish them. 
To assert the abiding reality of persons or to hope for their 
immortality is to indulge in illusions. The persistence of 
human values is relative. The only sense in which a man 
may be said to outlive his body is in his continued social 
participation in the lives of others in their memory of him 
or in his influence on them. Men can aspire toward abiding 
worth in only one way, by identifying themselves actively 
with the larger life of civilization. But it may readily be seen 
that this sort of persistence is also relative. Civilizations and 
historical epochs are likewise transitory in the end. 
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We are thus confronted with our basic alternatives. Nat- 
uralism, whether materialistic or not, suffers from the per- 
plexity of maintaining the rational validity of its principles 
while at the same time questioning the distinctive abiding 
reality of rational values. Reason cannot thus reason itself out 
of existence. Pantheism shares with other spiritual interpreta- 
tions of the world the advantage of recognizing the essential 
character of values, but in a onesided emphasis. Its merit is 
that it perceives the infinite-divine implications of values. 
Its defect is that it does not do justice to the individual and 
social expressions of rationality and values which are also 
fundamental to our understanding of them. The problem of 
personal immortality is thus a problem of achieving a reason- 
able balance, of finding a mediating course of thought that 
does not go to either extreme nor fail to keep in touch with 
both alternatives. Unless we maintain firmly the human and 
personal reality of values, we are lost eventually in universal 
abstractions. Yet personal values as we know them in the 
daily lives and careers of men involve finite and transitory 
forms of expression, both physical and mental. Apart from 
these actualities we should scarcely be able to conceive 
values. 

Is it surprising that in this predicament men’s hopes have 
sought to secure from their imagination the vivid conviction 
which reason does not yield? So we have the visions of golden 
streets and pearly gates, and likewise of hell and its torments, 
and all the rest of men’s imaginings about the hereafter. 
Philosophical criticism has been needed to emancipate re- 
ligious faith from its fancies and superstitions. But the basic 
assurance of the abiding character and destiny of personality 
has not been utterly discredited, for reflection and reason 
themselves would then be discredited. On this ridge between 
opposite precarious declivities, our thought about our destiny 
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must find its way. Religious meditation has cherished and 
preserved its fundamental certainty that man’s spiritual 
worth is inextinguishable. Without pride but also without 
doubt, saintly men have believed firmly and hoped confi- 
dently that the eternal values to which they have consecrated 
themselves are eternal not only in God, not only in abstract 
universality, but eternal also in their own unique personal 
character. This confident belief and hope has been the core 
of the idea of personal immortality. Pantheism has veiled 
this idea in ambiguity, but has not confuted it. 


RApDOosLAv A. TSANOFF 


THE DEBATE BETWEEN KARL BARTH AND 
ERICH PRZYWARA: A NEW EVALUATION 
OF PROTESTANT AND ROMAN 
CATHOLIC DIFFERENCES 


I. InrropucTION: THE BEGINNING OF THE DEBATE 


HE recurrent, bitter debates between Protestant and 

Roman Catholic apologists have seldom been productive 
of new insight. The long standing controversy which has 
divided Christendom into two opposed and warring camps 
has reduced the margin of new creative effort and dissipated 
the spiritual strength of both confessions. A notable excep- 
tion to the usual pattern of partisan theological debate oc- 
curred in the discussions between the Protestant theologian, 
Karl Barth, and the German Jesuit, Erich Przywara.* The 
exchanges between these two confessional spokesmen have 
been regarded as the most important single commentary in 
this century on Protestant-Roman Catholic differences.’ 
Neither Barth nor Przywara allowed himself to be limited to 
an exclusively negative, defensive interpretation of his op- 
ponent’s ideas. Indeed, their respective interpretations show 
an unusually sympathetic appreciation for the other's posi- 
tion. A large agreement and common understanding de- 
veloped from their exchange of views in spite of their ac- 
knowledged confessional differences. Moreover, we cannot 
explain the contribution of each to his own Church apart 
from his meeting with the leading member of the opposing 
ecclesiastical party. Contemporary Protestant and Roman 
Catholic apologetics have depended in large measure on the 
interpretation of religion which was developed in their dis- 
cussions.® 
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In the past, a number of different ideas have been accepted 
as fundamental to the Protestant or Roman Catholic position. 
The debate between Protestants and Roman Catholics has 
centered on the nature of the Church, justification by faith, 
synergism, or the primacy of Scripture. It has also included 
such secondary questions as the invocation of saints and 
purgatory. The lines of difference between Protestantism 
and Roman Catholicism were established even before the 
death of Luther in the Melanchthon-Cajetan controversies. 
The discussions between Barth and Przywara represent a new 
approach to many of the traditional differences between the 
two confessions.* Moreover, it reflects a number of changes 
which have taken place in both Churches in the last hundred 
years. In particular, both parties take note of the official 
dominance of Thomistic philosophy over all other types of 
Roman Catholic interpretation as well as the decline of 
scholastic Lutheranism in Germany and Scandinavia. 

Barth’s interpretation of Roman Catholicism does not 
conform to the tradition of post-Reformation Protestant 
apologetics and must be distinguished from that of most 
other Protestant theologians. His appraisal of the different 
Christian confessions diverges radically from most post- 
Reformation evaluations. Barth’s new and unique judgments 
about the Roman Catholic religious claims date from his 
first exchanges with Przywara. Their discussions began in 
the early period of Barth’s career. Przywara was already 
established as a leading spokesman of Catholicism in Ger- 
many when Barth’s commentary on the Epistle to the Romans 
was first published in 1918. It was this work which first 
brought Barth to the attention of the religious public. Barth 
had not expected the widespread acclaim, much less the 
controversy, which his commentary aroused. He compared 
himself to an unsuspecting citizen in a church steeple who 
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quite by accident had pulled the bell rope, not at all intend- 
ing the clamor which his action evoked.* However, in spite 
of the wide reading of his book, Barth complained that only 
a very few persons really understood his ideas. He insisted 
that less than a dozen of his critics appraised his position 
correctly. Barth included Przywara’s name in the list of select 
reviewers and added that this Roman Catholic philosopher 
of religion had recognized the fundamentally Protestant 
character of his exposition.’ Barth’s commentary on the 
Epistle to the Romans was the first occasion of the exchanges 
about Protestant-Roman Catholic differences which con- 
tinued for a period of more than twenty years. Barth acknowl- 
edges that Przywara’s pointed criticism compelled him to 
modify his appraisal of Roman Catholicism. More particu- 
larly, however, it forced him to a fundamental re-evaluation 
of his own Protestant position. 

The new interpretation of Protestant-Roman Catholic dif- 
ferences in these discussions was significantly influenced by 
the existential philosophy of Kierkegaard and Heidegger. 
Although Barth has later disavowed Kierkegaard’s philoso- 
phy of religion, he none the less acknowledges that his dia- 
lectical theology was dependent in large measure on the 
ideas of this Danish thinker.’ In his early works, Barth at- 
tempted to formulate a new existential theology. Przywara’s 
interest in the existentialism of Kierkegaard is reflected 
in his Das Geheimnis Kierkegaards.* Moreover, Przywara has 
been a personal friend of Martin Heidegger ever since their 
early association together as students in a Jesuit school in 
Austria, Przywara was significantly influenced by Heidegger's 
ideas even in his unsuccessful attempts to reconvert Heideg- 
ger to Roman Catholicism. 

It is important to note that Barth and Przywara develop 
their respective apologetics on very broad historical bases. 
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Neither limits his interpretation to any one type of Protestant 
or Roman Catholic theology. Barth emphasizes that it is the 
task of Protestant theology to clarify the essential insights 
of all the Reformers, Luther, Zwingli, Calvin and Melanch- 
thon, as they bear on contemporary religious problems. 
Specifically, Protestant theology must be reformulated in 
view of the claims which Roman Catholic philosophy and 
theology have made subsequent to the Council of Trent and 
more particularly since the Vatican Council of 1870.° Przy- 
wara argues that Catholic philosophy of religion must at- 
tempt a new synthesis of natural and revealed truth in the 
spirit of St. Thomas Aquinas.’® He refuses to be bound by 
the letter of strict Thomism. Instead, he looks for a fresh 
interpretation which will be authentically Catholic but none 
the less relevant to contemporary discussion. 

Barth and Przywara agree that the essential claims of 
Christian theism, as distinguished from other positions, derive 
from its particular understanding of the uniqueness and 
otherness of God. Both believe in a personal God whose 
knowledge and being transcend all existence in the world. 
Moreover, they argue that we cannot describe God’s relation 
to the world exhaustively or encompass his essential char- 
acter and being. Their respective interpretations are dis- 
tinguished from non-theistic views by their acceptance of 
the Christian religious claims about the transcendence of 
God. They agree that the essential requirement of theistic 
interpretation is that it establish a descriptive reference 
which will make explicit that God transcends the world. 
Przywara finds that the idea of transcendence requires an 
analogy of being, the analogia entis; he argues that the 
analogia entis is implicit in all types of Catholic philosophy 
and theology." Barth accepts only an analogy of faith, the 
analogia fidei, and emphasizes that this type of analogy is 
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definitive of the essential truth claims of the Protestant posi- 
tion. Neither Barth nor Przywara attempts to discuss their 
disagreements generally, but rather treat them as particular 
problems of Christian faith and knowledge. Their respective 
expositions are particularly valuable in understanding the 
Protestant and Roman Catholic positions because each seeks 
to formulate an interpretation of religion which will do 
justice to the classical insights of his own tradition. 
Traditionally, the analogia entis has signified that there 
is a relation of similarity between God and creation. “Analogy” 
is a more affirmative term than either “image” or “likeness” 
and implies that this relation can be identified specifically and 
described clearly. There is a bond of being which makes it 
possible to formulate a limited description of God’s attributes 
and character. The analogous relation between God and the 
world is not one of identity or of complete difference but 
one of similarity and dissimilarity. Moreover, our knowledge 
is never exhaustive but none the less authentic knowledge. 
The essential question of the debate between Barth and 
Przywara is the analogia entis. Barth writes: “I regard the 
analogia entis as the invention of Antichrist, and think that 
because of it one cannot become Catholic. Whereupon I at 
the same time allow myself to regard all other possible rea- 
sons for not becoming Catholic, as shortsighted and lacking 
in seriousness.”** In short, Przywara accepts, Barth rejects, 
the analogia entis. Barth argues that the analogia fidei is alone 
compatible with Christian religious claims.’* Both men agree 
that the analogia entis is determinative of the fundamental 
differences as between the Roman Catholic and Protestant 
interpretations of Scripture, sacramental grace, the relation 
of faith and works in salvation as well as religious authority. 
In effect, they establish a new point of reference for the 
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appraisal of the apologetics of the different Churches in their 
divergent interpretations of analogy. 

The analogia entis has not been an exclusively Roman 
Catholic idea but appears in Protestant theology as well. It 
is accepted in the writings of Calvin and Luther and is indeed 
the basis of their respective doctrines of man’s natural know]- 
edge of God.* However, it has been developed most exten- 
sively by the Thomistic theologians, Cajetan and John of 
St. Thomas, and has been carefully defined in the tradition 
of post-scholastic Catholic theology.*® St. Thomas Aquinas 
makes only brief reference to the analogia entis in his Sum- 
mas, but later interpreters have argued that it is presupposed 
in his claims for man’s natural knowledge of God as well as 
by his appraisal of faith and reason.** Przywara acknowl- 
edges the contribution of this scholarship to Catholic doc- 
trinal interpretation and apologetics. However, he believes 
that the analogia entis is not limited to Thomistic theology, 
but is the determinative principle of all types of Roman 
Catholic philosophy and theology. Barth accepts Przywara’s 
claim that the analogia entis is common to all schools of 
Catholic interpretation. Moreover, he believes that the Prot- 
estant theologian is obliged to reject this idea outright in his 
restatement of the Reformation critique of Roman Catholi- 
cism, particularly in view of contemporary problems and 
discussion. He is emphatic that it does not belong properly 
to any authentically Protestant theology.” 


II. Barru’s Posrrion: Tue Analogia Fidei 


Even in his rejection of the analogia entis, Barth insists 
that Christian theology presupposes an authentic religious 
knowledge which is both “direct” and certain. He asserts 
that the validation of its religious insights is possible in the 
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last analysis only from Christian faith. Barth’s position is 
essentially fideistic and confessional. He argues that a com- 
prehensive appraisal of the truth claims of Christian experi- 
ence can be established only from a perspective of faith. An 
authentically Protestant interpretation must make clear that 
Christian religious experience is sui generis and uniquely 
self-validating. Accordingly, the truth claims of the analogia 
fidei are fundamentally existential. Barth limits himself to 
accepting the analogia fidei because he believes that the re- 
lation between God and man can be known only in faith. 
We may not proceed from our general experience in the 
world to religion. On the contrary, our relation to the Deity 
may be known only from its own self-authenticating char- 
acter; it is independent of other non-religious knowledge. 
The analogia fidei, according to Barth, makes explicit 
that Christian religious experience is not only subjective and 
personal but essentially objective, inasmuch as it is an ex- 
perience and knowledge of the Word of God. From this 
knowledge of the Word of God, Protestant theology makes 
claims to an authentic although not exhaustive apprehension 
of God’s purposes and being. It is the task of Protestant the- 
ology to establish within its own carefully circumscribed 
limits, this fundamentally unique relation of correspondence 
between the divine Logos and the human logos, the Word 
of God and the word of man. Such a relation is necessarily 
an analogical one; by reason of its uniqueness, it can be 
described only from the analogia fidei. Barth emphasizes that 
the analogia fidei does not depend on any particular cos- 
mology for its validation; it may not be confirmed from 
any judgment about nature, much less from its agreement 
with the accepted ideals of any given cultural epoch. He 
wishes to make doubly clear that the correspondence be- 
tween man and God which is made explicit in the analogia 
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fidei is not a reformulation or expansion of our natural knowl- 
edge. It is rather a fundamentally new relation of grace 
which can be known only from the new perspectives it 
establishes as illuminating, transforming power.’® Christian 
religious knowledge is dependent upon grace and indeed 
derives its essential meaning and truth from a new existence 
in faith. 

Barth’s position is essentially a theological existentialism 
even though he rejects all identification of his ideas with 
existential philosophy.” Barth agrees with Kierkegaard that 
our knowledge of reality is always partial and incomplete. 
He argues that we cannot encompass the fundamental prob- 
lems of existence abstractly or interpret them from an abso- 
lute which transcends history. Barth describes his own sys- 
tematic interpretation as a confessional theology and argues 
that we have no speculative perspective which enables us to 
stand apart from our commitments of faith. He is saved from 
skepticism by an affirmation of faith; his position is existential 
in its claim that we have an experience of the authentically 

real in personal existence, even though we do not apprehend 
J reality in its fullness. 

This existential interpretation of faith agrees in the main 
with the doctrine of the Protestant Reformers.** Barth 
emphasizes that religious truth has its fundamental ontologi- 
cal basis in the initiative and will of the Deity. He is charac- 
teristically Protestant in arguing that Christian theology is 
not a deductive inquiry. Barth affirms that faith has its basis 
in a new type of existence which is constituted only by the 
sovereign activity of the deity. The human person cannot 
command the divine grace which is prerequisite to authentic 
religious knowledge. The analogia fidei transcends the sub- 
ject-object relationship of man’s natural knowledge of the 
world and his own self. It is dependent on a relation between 
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the human spirit and the divine or Holy Spirit.” Although 
this relation is fundamentally analogous, it has its basis in 
actuality and not in speculation. Barth rejects all claims for a 
general analogical structure of thought or being and allows 
only that there may be an analogical relationship within a 
theological perspective. As a Protestant theologian, he is 
more concerned to do justice to the contingencies of faith 
than to establish a comprehensive interpretative perspective 
or synthesis. His theological existentialism parallels Luther’s 
“justification by faith.” Barth argues that the full dimensions 
of history and personal living cannot be encompassed in a 
philosophical synthesis or theological summa! Philosophical 
inquiry in the end only makes evident the inharmonious, 
conflicting character of existence in the world. 


III. Przywara’s INTERPRETATION OF THE Analogia Entis 


Przywara’s apology for the analogia entis as a principle of 
synthesis which is essentially Catholic developed from his 
disagreements with the forthright Protestantism of Barth. He 
formulated a comprehensive philosophy of Catholicism in 
justification of his interpretation of religion. He based this 
philosophy on a careful analysis of the main types of Catholic 
interpretation and piety, Augustinian, Thomistic, Scotist and 
Molinist. Przywara acknowledges that these different schools 
of Catholic thought must be distinguished from each other, 
but none the less claims that they have a common unity in 
Catholic thought and life.** Indeed, he finds that all of the 
major types of Catholic philosophy and theology presuppose 
a uniquely Catholic view of the immanence and transcend- 
ence of God in relation to the world. 

This uniquely Catholic understanding of immanence and 
transcendence has its basis in an analogy interpretation of 
reality and being. The analogy of being implies that God is 
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present in the world in his immanence and yet transcends it 
in the mystery and depths of his being. The analogia entis 
is indeed implicit in the Catholic philosophical and religious 
consciousness and makes it clear that immanence and tran- 
scendence are always experienced together and are never 
absolutely distinct from each other. The experience of the 
immanence and transcendence of being is ultimately an essen- 
tial unity. Reformation theology, on the other hand, destroys 
this essential unity by its radical emphasis on the divine 
transcendence. Przywara argues that Protestant theology 
has not been able to explain God’s relation to the world 
or to relate the immanence and transcendence of the divine 
being. Catholic philosophy, however, has demonstrated that 
religious truth need not be limited to fideistic affirmation as 
in so much of Protestantism. It claims an authentic knowl- 
edge of divine being even though its understanding of the 
full mystery of this being is not exhaustive. In short, Przywara 
argues that we are not justified in treating man’s relation to 
the absolute as an exclusively theological problem as in so 
much of Protestant theology. Indeed, the entire tradition of 
Catholic philosophy, patristic, scholastic and post-scholastic 
makes clear that the immanence and transcendence of God’s 
power and being in relation to the world may be most ap- 
propriately described in an analogical metaphysics. 
Przywara acknowledges that the Thomistic interpretations 
of the analogia entis have been premised on Aristotelian 
philosophy. Their apology for the Roman Catholic doctrine 
of the natural knowledge of God presupposes Aristotelian 
logic and metaphysics. Much of this Thomistic apologetics is 
narrowly scholastic and in the main unconcerned with the 
problems of modern philosophy. Przywara believes that we 
may begin from the contingency and finitude of the world as 
it has been described in the main types of theistic philosophy. 
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He points out that the contemporary existentialists have 
emphasized that man’s existence in the world is not self- 
complete. He finds that the existentialists have re-established 
an authentic philosophical concern in their new actualism.” 
Moreover, he agrees with their conviction about the con- 
tingency and incompleteness of existence but concludes that 
they have given it a one-sided and exaggerated interpreta- 
tion. Przywara insists, as against the existentialists, that the 
affirmation of contingency may not be made the ultimate 
basis of philosophy or metaphysics. In the last analysis, the 
existentialists find it necessary to affirm that reality opens 
downward rather than “over out” to a transcendent reality 
and ground of being.” In short, they reject the analogia entis 
but have no substitute for it as an essential principle of ex- 
planation. According to Przywara, modern existential phi- 
losophy is in effect a denial of the analogia entis on the 
grounds that we have no knowledge of an ultimately trans- 
cendent reality. 


IV. Przywara’s REPLY TO BARTH 


Barth’s theology conforms more closely to the existential- 
ism of Kierkegaard and must be distinguished from the 
philosophy of the nontheistic existentialists. Indeed, the first 
premise of Barth’s position is the radical transcendence of 
God. Przywara agrees with Barth’s affirmation of God’s 
transcendent reality but refuses his claim that the transcend- 
ence of God may be known only from the point of view of 
faith. He is doubly explicit that Protestant fideism is in 
essence a denial of an authentic intellectual knowledge of 
being in its analogical relationship. He believes that Catholic 
apologetics must be directed as much against Protestant 
fideism as against non-Catholic philosophy, inasmuch as 
both deny the essential claims of the analogia entis. 
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Przywara argues further that the analogia entis is the only 
adequate explanation of the self-transcending character of 
thought and reality in the world. He agrees with the existen- 
tialist claim that the transcendence of being is the funda- 
mental concern of metaphysics. He insists, moreover, that an 
adequate explanation of reality must relate the immanence 
and transcendence of being in a comprehensive synthesis; 
this is possible only from the analogia entis. Heidegger's dis- 
avowal of Roman Catholicism required his rejection of this 
principle. However, Heidegger's explanation that being turns 
back upon itself is not an adequate explanation of reality even 
as contingent. Catholic philosophy, on the other hand, pre- 
supposes that creation “opens out” to the creative and sus- 
taining power of God and not downward to nothingness. 
It is positively rather than negatively analogous. Przywara 
points out that an essentially negative doctrine of nature is 
common to the Protestant theology of Barth and the agnosti- 
cism or atheism of Heidegger.” 

Catholicism is distinguished from Protestantism, according 
to Przywara, as fundamentally cosmological in orientation. 
Its first concern is to establish the knowledge of religious 
truth “through nature.” In short, Catholic philosophy and 
theology both presuppose that there is an authentic natural 
knowledge cf God. The metaphysical claims of all types of 
Catholic interpretation have their first basis in this natural 
knowledge. Catholic theology accepts the world of creation 
and seeks to demonstrate that Catholic religious truth does 
not destroy but rather fulfills the demands of an authentic 
knowledge of the world and man’s own person. The uniquely 
Catholic understanding of the immanence and transcendence 
of being is vindicated in the exemplification of a harmonious, 
indeed analogical relationship between nature and grace.” 
Catholicism as much as Reformation Protestantism claims a 
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particular knowledge of God from special revelation. How- 
ever, it emphasizes that revelation and grace have an essential 
continuity with nature in the intrinsic orderliness of being.” 
This position has its basis in the Christian doctrine of creation 
which affirms that the deity himself is the ultimate source of 
all truth, both natural and supernatural. Przywara argues that 
the Catholic understanding of the essential continuity be- 
tween nature and grace makes possible a more inclusive 
ontology and cosmology than in Protestant theology. Indeed, 
it leads to an authentic concern for intellectual synthesis 
which distinguishes the Catholic philosophies of religion from 
the major types of Protestant interpretation. It is Przywara’s 
apologetic claim that the Catholic understanding of the im- 
manence and transcendence of God makes possible a 
uniquely inclusive perspective of interpretation and evalua- 
tion. The analogia entis alone is appropriate to the immanent 
contingencies and the transcendent mystery of being. 
Przywara finds that Catholic philosophy and _theol- 
ogy show a singularly balanced appreciation of the im- 
manence and transcendence of being. He charges that non- 
Catholic philosophies have no ultimately valid basis for 
affirming the transcendence of God and hence cannot relate 
God and the world.*° Moreover, the Protestant theologies 
which reject the metaphysics of theism are demonstrably 
defective in their doctrine of nature and perennially confuse 
immanence and transcendence.* The analogia entis makes it 
possible for Catholic interpreters to avoid the immanentism 
which regards nature and the world as self-contained as well 
as the fideism which affirms the transcendence of God as 
apart from all rational understanding. In short, Przywara be- 
lieves that authentic knowledge of God is possible only from 
the analogia entis. His essentially eclectic philosophy of 
Catholicism is reinforced by his own deep mysticism.*? He 
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urges that piety should increase and not circumscribe the 
extent and depth of philosophical inquiry. Przywara’s in- 
terpretation is authentically philosophical and not dogmatic, 
inasmuch as he believes that the philosophy of religion re- 
quires the critical examination of the widest possible range of 
thought and experience.** His appreciation of the unity of 
reality in spite of all diversity leads him to give priority to 
balanced synthesis. 

The fundamentally Catholic character of Przywara’s in- 
terpretation is made clear from Barth’s rejection of all types 
of the analogia entis. Barth argues that the divine transcend- 
ence precludes any essential delimitation of God’s character 
or being in a metaphysics of theism. He repeats his emphatic 
“Nein” against all “natural knowledge” of God on the grounds 
that grace is radically distinct from nature.** Barth insists 
that our limited, fallible knowledge of the world of natural 
being is not an adequate basis for the Christian religious 
claims about the ultimate judgment and mercy of God.* He 
will allow that grace fulfills nature only in that it shows the 
__ negligible and indeed mistaken truth of our “natural” ideas 
about the divine grace and forgiveness. The experience of 
the Word of God establishes radically new centers of mean- 
ing in actuality which can be known only from grace. The 
Christian theologian bears witness to a transcendent reality 
which he does not possess but can only affirm in faith. 


V. THe FUNDAMENTAL PoInts OF DIFFERENCE 


The discussions between Barth and Przywara have made it 
clear that a fundamentally different interpretation of analogy 
is presupposed by the respective Protestant and Roman 
Catholic versions of Christian doctrine. The analogia entis 
leads to a characteristically Roman Catholic view of religion, 
the analogia fidei to the Protestant position. Barth and 
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Przywara base their reappraisal of the traditional Protestant- 
Roman Catholic differences on the idea of analogy. They 
agree that it is primary to the respective Roman Catholic and 
Protestant theories of religious knowledge as well as to the 
exposition of the specific religious claims of particular Roman 
Catholic or Protestant theologies. 

The basic significance of the analogia entis for all types 
of Catholic thought is clarified in Przywara’s exposition of 
the particular doctrinal claims of Catholic theology. 
Przywara premises his philosophy of religion on a particularly 
Roman Catholic interpretation of the Incarnation. He argues 
that the Incarnation establishes an abiding and continuing 
relation in history between man and God. It is indeed impos- 
sible to know the truth of the Incarnation apart from its 
continuation and fulfillment in the life and authority of the 
visible Church.** Przywara explains that the Incarnation 
presupposes an analogical unity between the human and 
the divine in Jesus Christ. As God was in Christ, even so 
God is in the Church which indeed has a historical and super- 
historical character as the continuation of the Incarnation. 
The Catholic doctrinal interpretation must make explicit the 
immanence and transcendence of deity in history. The 
analogia entis has significant implications for the Catholic 
view of salvation as well as for the Catholic doctrine of re- 
ligious community. Catholic synergism, the doctrine of the 
cooperation of man and God in salvation, as well as sacra- 
mentalism and mystical piety follow from the analogia entis. 

In his exposition of the analogia fidei, Barth argues that the 
Incarnation can be understood only from the new relation of 
faith which it creates. It is not to be explained metaphysically 
as a union of the natural and supernatural, but only as the 
intrusion of divine grace.*’ In short, Barth claims that the 
Incarnation is exclusively a work of grace and can be appre- 
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hended only in faith. Barth’s doctrine of the divine transcend- 
ence is normative for his interpretation of the Church. He 
argues that the efficacy of the Incarnation is established from 
the divine initiative in history; as the manifestation of the 
divine truth, it is not subject to visible human control. More- 
over, the Protestant analogia fidei makes clear that the 
Church cannot be identified with any particular historical 
body.** The Church as the “creation of grace” has no “natu- 
rally” definable limits and is not subject to visible, human 
control. We know it finally only from the apprehension in 
faith of the divine promise. Barth believes that all efforts to 
distinguish between natural grace or the grace of creation 
and supernatural grace lead to a fundamental misunderstand- 
ing of the essential theocentric reference of Christian theol- 
ogy. 

Barth, in his rejection of the analogia entis, wishes to make 
doubly clear the unique character of faith. On the other 
hand, Przywara accepts the analogia entis because he be- 
lieves that a synthesis of nature and grace or reason and faith 
is valuable and indeed indispensable to Christian theism. 
Przywara argues that the doctrine of creation is normative for 
the Christian understanding of nature.** The theistic affirma- 
tion that God is the ground of being and the ultimate source 
of life and the world implies a religiously valid doctrine of 
nature and reason as well as of faith. Barth argues that a 
theological doctrine of nature only serves to confuse the 
fundamental problem of the Christian understanding of the 
essential character of grace. Przywara replies that we may 
affirm that there is meaningful religious knowledge only when 
we have established the basic categories of such knowledge in 
nature and reason. He believes that religious truth is implicitly 
metaphysical in character. Barth insists that we may not 
circumscribe faith in any historical relationship. In particular, 
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he denies that there is any established relation between God 
and man in the visible Church. Przywara, on the other hand, 
holds that his interpretation of analogy makes clear the 
fundamental context of Catholic devotion and authority. He 
finds that the acceptance of the analogia entis leads in the 
end to the acknowledgment of the doctrinal teaching office 
of the Church. The Church itself is both historical and super- 
historical and may not be explained in its true character apart 
from an analogy of being between God and man in both 
creation and redemption. Barth replies that the claim of the 
Roman Catholic Church to divine authority in history is as 
much “Antichrist” today as in the time of the Reformation.” 
Barth believes that the Protestant confession must reject this 
claim in its most fundamental bases in the analogy of being. 


VI. Conciusions ABOUT THE DEBATE 


This discussion between these two leading spokesmen of 
the Churches has led to a new appraisal of Protestant-Catho- 
lic differences on the basis of religious epistemology rather 
than from particular doctrinal controversies. Moreover, it 
makes explicit certain fundamental types of motivation and 
interest in Christian theology. Przywara emphasizes that 
Catholic piety and reflection alike have been characteris- 
tically motivated to attempt to establish a synthesis of nature 
and grace. Catholicism presupposes that there is a common 
logos of philosophical knowledge and religious insight. Ac- 
cordingly, it seeks the most comprehensive metaphysical 
knowledge of the ontological unity of being, Protestantism 
typically interprets more radically the unique perspective of 
faith and emphasizes the indispensability of grace to religious 
knowledge. It gives priority to discontinuity and “existential” 
dependence in faith. Characteristically, it rejects in principle 
any final synthesis of nature and grace. 
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The debate between Barth and Przywara demonstrates 
that such an exchange of views can be a valuable corrective 
against the extremes of either position. It is true that each 
party to the discussion speaks for the particular claims of his 
own Church; however, each in the end finds it necessary to 
interpret the ideas of his own confession very broadly. 
Przywara argues from the full tradition of his Church in at- 
tempting to justify a broadly Catholic philosophical and 
theological context for his exposition. We have noted that he 
includes many ideas which do not derive directly from 
Thomism.** Many of the criticisms which the Protestant Re- 
formers directed against Roman Catholicism are not applic- 
able to his position because he does not formulate an Aris- 
totelian scholastic theology. In interpreting the analogia entis 
broadly as basic to all types of Catholic thought, Przywara 
makes it the framework for the explication of the speculative 
and devotional principles of his tradition. In this way he is 
able to make explicit that philosophical and religious insights 
are intimately related in Catholic devotion and reflection. It 
is clear that his Catholic apologetic has been clarified and 
chastened by his study of Protestant theology as well as by 
his interest in post-scholastic philosophy.** Barth’s recogni- 
tion of the importance of analogy for Christian theology dates 
from his controversy with Przywara. His own doctrine of the 
analogia fidei was developed as a counterpart to Przywara’s 
position. Barth is not narrowly Protestant in his interpreta- 
tion, but includes patristic, scholastic and modern ideas in his 
theology. He intends to encompass the whole Christian tradi- 
tion in his position. Barth’s earlier thought, as represented 
particularly by his commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, 
is fundamentally negative and dialectical. In the later vol- 
umes of his Dogmatik his position is more positive in his 


affirmation of the analogia fidei. 
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The discussions between Barth and Przywara did not con- 
sider the general historical and cultural differences which 
contribute to Protestant-Catholic disagreement. Both theo- 
logians were intent on justifying the fundamental convictions 
of their respective confessions. However, an inclusive phi- 
losophy of religion cannot ignore the nontheological factors 
which contribute to different perspectives of evaluation. It 
need not treat nature and reason as exclusively theological 
concepts. Indeed, in their wider significance, nature and 
reason are both fundamental to the widest “catholic” per- 
spectives in the evaluation of confessional differences. Al- 
though a phenomenology or typology of religion may be un- 
able to validate the truth claims of a particular type of piety, 
it can none the less point out similarities in different positions. 
The discussions between Barth and Przywara are of particu- 
lar importance for the philosophy of religion because they 
clarify some of the distinctive emphases of Protestant and 
Roman Catholic religious experience. Przywara makes clear 
the perennial emphasis of Catholicism on continuity, rational 
synthesis and metaphysical knowledge. Barth is spokesman 
for the Protestant counter emphasis on discontinuity, actual- 
ism and faith. We may not ignore either type of orientation in 
our appraisal of confessional differences. The discussions be- 
tween Barth and Przywara are of importance by reason of the 
singular consistency with which both attempt to identify 
the respective claims of Protestant and Roman Catholic piety. 
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ex gradibus is thus the augustinian foundation par excellence 
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Cf. Przywara, Kant Heute (Miinchen, 1930), 86-90. 
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clear the either-or which German Protestantism has gotten into 
through dialectical theology. Either it becomes the reason for 
sinning under which all nature stands until executed to the 
point of the radical—and then ends in an existential atheism, 
indeed anti-theism of nature. Or one looks then for a ‘hint 
toward God’ in nature,—and then the Catholic doctrine of the 
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Catholic relationship among nature and revelation and grace.’ 
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Przywara, Was Ist Gott? (Niimmberg, 1947). This work combines 
philosophical and mystical theology. 

Barth, Dogmatik, 1/2, 355. 

Does not Barth’s position have important similarities to the volun- 
tarism of Duns Scotus? Both theologians conclude that the most 
significant religious knowledge derives primarily from faith. 
However, Przywara claims Scotus for Catholic theology on the 
grounds that Scotistic theology presupposes the analogia entis 
even in its voluntarism. 

Przywara, “Neue Theologie? Das Problem katholischer Theologie,” 
Stimmen der Zeit, CXI, 432: “In contrast to this it is the all 
determining for the Catholic interpretation of faith, that in the 
act of faith itself the moment of the visible juridical Church 
enters. ‘God in the visible juridical Church, this important 
matter, which for all Catholic interpretation expresses fully 
for the first time the essence of Catholic faith... .” 

Barth, Dogmatik, 1/2, 328: “The point of view, in which one 
has to orient oneself in this matter, in order to remain in the 
analogia fidei, and not to fall into untheological thought, is the 
Christological one of the Incarnation of the Word as the assump- 
tion of flesh. As the unity of God and man in Jesus Christ is the 
unity of a perfected event, so also the unity of the divine 
revelation and human religion [is] that of an... event.” 

Ibid., 1/2, 640-641: “The decision for an obedient church as 
against a church of self-rule becomes now however factuall 
demanding there-through and inexorable, that the Christian 
church in its own proper being cannot remember, that it can- 
not at all live out of its own most proper being without seeing 
itself confronted with its Lord, who is present to her, but as her 
real lord is present in actuality and therefore with his own 
proper authority transcending her own authority.” 


. Przywara, “Der Grundsatz ‘Gratia non destruit, sed supponit et 


perficit naturan,’” Scholastik, XVII, 178-186. 


. Barth, Dogmatik, 1/1, VIII. 
. Przywara, Analogia Entis, V-VI. 
. Ibid., VII-VII. 


CYBERNETICS AND SOME PROBLEMS OF 
PHILOSOPHY 


4 Eee stimulus of certain engineering problems such as the 
design of automatic gun controls and high-speed com- 
puting machines provoked a rapid consolidation of ideas de- 
rived from hitherto largely independent fields of inquiry, in- 
cluding pure mathematics, statistics, electrical engineering, 
and neurophysiology. The result was a science that, like other 
historical products, is both new and old—old in many of its 
component features but new in degree and manner of in- 
tegration. Mr. Norbert Wiener brought this new develop- 
ment to general notice in the book strikingly called Cyber- 
netics," the name coined by him and his associates for the 
science of communication and control in animals and ma- 
chines. 

“Cybernetics” is derived from a Greek word for steersman, 
which is related to the Latin ancestor of our word “gover- 
nor.” It is an apt name for a study that centers in the prob- 
lem of automatic governors or controls. And if the movement 
had a symbol, it would probably be the old-fashioned fly-ball 
governor, which was pictured on the cover of the Scientific 
American when it devoted an issue to automatic controls.* 
Familiar since the eighteenth century, that device attracted 
no particular scientific attention* until discoveries along 
different lines brought into prominence the remarkable prin- 
ciples which it happens to exemplify with great simplicity. It 
may also be said that the peculiar nature of self-adjusting 
systems had been recognized and appreciated qualitatively 
by more speculative minds more than a generation before the 
advent of cybernetics,° which had to await a reasonably ade- 
quate quantitative treatment of such systems. By the present 
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time, quantitative methods have been extended over the 
whole range of fundamental cybernetic subject matter, so 
that a new mastery of ideas and new suggestions for experi- 
ment promise many fruitful advances. As is the way with 
scientific ideas, these have philosophical interest. My purpose 
is to explain in the simplest possible way what is new in 
cybernetics in order that we may then consider what insights 
philosophers may obtain from this source. 

From the point of view of general philosophy, the most 
important lesson of cybernetics is the explicit recognition that 
self-adjusting mechanisms cannot be understood solely in 
terms of the utilization of power or the transformations of 
energy, although of course these also are necessarily involved. 
If control is to be exerted over a given factor (e.g., speed, 
temperature, phase difference, hydrogen ion concentration), 
the state of the factor to be regulated must be communicated 
somehow to the controlling mechanism, which otherwise 
would achieve adjustment only by chance. The governor, 
moreover, must react to the communication in such a way as 
to reduce to a minimum the deviation of the system from a 
certain state through the operation of negative feedback. 
Our simple flyball governor illustrates both these features in 
an obvious manner. When the engine, for example, to which it 
is attached speeds up, “information” concerning this change 
is communicated to the governor in the form of an increased 
rate at which it spins, causing the flyballs to rise higher and 
close the throttle correspondingly, so that the engine will 
tend to slow down again. When the engine, on the other hand, 
slows down, the balls drop lower and increase the engine 
speed by opening the throttle a suitable amount. A properly 
designed governor will thus keep the speed of the engine 
constant within comparatively narrow limits under normal 
conditions. Some of the power output of the engine is “fed 
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back” into a throttle control that opposes any tendency to 
change speed. Such a feedback is “negative.” But the flyball 
is the most important part of the device, because it mediates 
the control of the negative feedback by automatically “com- 
puting” a throttle setting adjusted to the speed of the engine 
as represented by the spin of the governor. Thus the flyball 
symbolizes a whole class of devices which belong among the 
most remarkable achievements of recent engineering: the 
great computing machines, both digital and analogue. 

By stretching analogy a bit further we observe that auto- 
matic governors resemble animals in possessing “receptors” 
to obtain “information,” a “brain” to “compute” appropriate 
responses, and an “effector” mechanism to carry them out. 
Conceived with sufficient lattitude, analogues to these items 
of animal equipment are by no means uncommon but may be 
recognized (or at least surmised) in a great many natural and 
artificial systems from the thermostatically controlled gas 
oven to the human being. Controls involving negative feed- 
back appear to enter into the structure of any system suffi- 
ciently organized to be capable of acting as a whole because 
of mutual adjustment of parts, whether the system be a ma- 
chine, a plant, an animal, or a society. 

The communication of engine speed to flyball governor is 
accomplished by such simple mechanical means that its signif- 
icance as communication easily escapes notice. But the 
practical importance of the problem of transmitting signals 
and the technical mastery of it during the last two or three 
generations needs no further comment than an allusion to 
telegraph, wireless, telephone, teletype, radio, television, ra- 
dar, not to mention phonographs, sonar, guided missiles, and 
high speed computing machines. In all cases, the accurate 
sending and receiving of signals are subject to stringent physi- 
cal limitations. And communication engineering, which is 
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primarily concerned with accurate transmission and repro- 
duction of signals, has found its problems related to the 
fundamental statistical characteristics of physical processes. 
Thus “information” has come to stand for a physical quan- 
tity, the measure of orderliness in a set of events. It does not 
imply cognition but is the negative of entropy,® the measure 
of disorderliness or “noise.” 

While the above exposition of cybernetic ideas makes no 
pretention to completeness, it has perhaps succeeded in em- 
phasizing the main points. Of the greatest importance is the 
new idea of mechanism involved in those systems, of wide 
natural occurrence and inestimable technological promise, 
that automatically adjust themselves to variations in relevant 
aspects of their physical environment. That idea portends a 
change, perhaps far-reaching, in our approach to a variety of 
problems, and thus illustrates anew the power of ideas de- 
rived from science and engineering to expand the mind and 
alter established habits of thought. That is why cybernetics 
attracts the attention of philosophers; they must try to ar- 
rive at a balanced critical judgment of its larger implications. 

It is not my intention to offer here a system of cybernetic 
philosophy or even a philosophy of cybernetics. There is 
more than enough to do just examining the bearing of the 
new ideas on a few well-worn subjects of controversy. In gen- 
eral we shall find that cybernetic ideas stand in a curious 
dialectical relation to traditional problems. It goes without 
saying that cybernetics is itself thoroughly mechanistic in 
spirit and intent, and its successes obviously win new ground 
for philosophical mechanism. On the other hand, it rehabili- 
tates, one after another, a series of claims that tough-minded 
empiricists and materialists have customarily rejected, It 
makes mechanism subtler and more adequate to facts than 
formerly, but it weakens the reductionist prejudice against the 
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efficacy of nonelementary realities. Cybernetics thus rein- 
forces the tendency of recent naturalism to expand the con- 
ception of mechanism to fit facts of life and mind. It may help 
us in the end to grasp the way in which mechanisms serve the 
recognized purposes of higher intelligence. But that develop- 
ment still awaits the future. For the present we shall do well 
to look closely at claims voiced in the first enthusiasm of dis- 
covery. Let us, therefore, address ourselves to some specific 
issues on which cybernetic ideas bear. 

It is appropriate to begin with a topic which Norbert 
Wiener has discussed, namely, vitalism. Having first de- 
veloped the parallel between the automata of the present age 
and the living organism, both of which possess structures for 
receiving impressions, for performing actions, and for adjust- 
ing the latter to the former, Wiener goes on to show that the 
mechanisms of physiology and of these automata fall under 
the same physical theory, a theory indeed which belongs to 
statistical mechanics rather than to classical mechanics. Since 
output must succeed input, the past-future relation is funda- 
mental; time has an irreversible direction for all such mecha- 
nisms (they cannot run backwards). “Thus,” he concludes, 
“the modern automaton exists in the same sort of Bergsonian 
time as the living organism; and hence there is no reason in 
Bergson’s considerations why the essential mode of function- 
ing of the living organism should not be the same as that of 
the automaton of this type. Vitalism has won to the extent 
that even mechanisms correspond to the time structure of 
vitalism; but . . . this victory is complete defeat, for from 
every point of view which has the slightest relation to moral- 
ity or religion, the new mechanics is fully as mechanistic as 
the old... . In fact, the whole mechanist-vitalist controversy 
has been relegated to the limbo of badly posed questions.”" 

Offhand dismissal of what may seem to have been a rather 
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curious incident in recent intellectual history does not display 
the cybernetic contribution in the best light. It obscures what 
was legitimate in the question, however ineptly posed, and 
thus conceals the precise nature of the problem to which 
cybernetics may provide a superior answer. The vitalism con- 
troversy arose because men who studied the details of 
organic evolution and of individual development found the 
sweeping claims of nineteenth and early twentieth century 
mechanists unverified in detail. Bergson, whom Wiener par- 
ticularly singles out for criticism, does not differ from Wiener 
in what he denies but in what he affirms. He saw that the 
evolutionary method of understanding living things had an 
essentially historical character at variance with the non- 
historical theorems of classical mechanics. He could detect 
no resemblance between the time of the living entity and the 
reversible “time” of classical physics. Time is more than a 
timeless variable for a being that is determined to action not 
by some immediate compulsion alone, but by the cumulative 
influence of its total past and by the insistent tendency of its 
vital processes. Thus he stressed memory and action against 
the “cinematographic” picture of change, which he attributed 
to the mechanist. In cinematographic time, novelty cannot 
arise. Each momentary state of things has its complete being 
in the moment and is completely accounted for by derivation 
from the immediately preceding state. It neither grows from 
roots in a significant past nor possesses freedom to generate a 
novel future. 

That was the conception of process against which vitalism, 
as Wiener agrees, proved victorious. But the victory by no 
means awaited the advent of cybernetics. Ernst Cassirer’s 
study of the history of the controversy among theoretical 
biologists in close touch with empirical findings shows that 
vitalism and mechanism ceased to represent “wholly dog- 
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matic antitheses.” The notion of purposiveness, with which 
some vitalists began, gave way to that of wholeness or organi- 
zation as the distinctively biological category. The biologist 
had no further temptation to postulate an immaterial agency 
or “entelechy” to account for the peculiar phenomena of life. 
He did not have to look beyond the observable integration 
of various functions into the unity of an organism to some 
psychical or voluntary ground of organic teleology. Though 
he took for granted that all processes within the organic 
whole invite physico-chemical explanation, the organismic 
biologist, according to Cassirer, considered that organic 
wholeness and historicity of vital process could not be com- 
pletely grasped as mere sums of causal chains. They could, 
however, be explored by different, more specialized methods.® 
A dogmatic antithesis of ultimate causes, mechanical vs. vital, 
was converted into a difference between two methods, a 
division of labor for research. In a sense, perhaps more pro- 
found than Wiener’s, it was understood that the question of 
vitalism vs. mechanism had at first been ineptly put. 
Thus far had informed thinking reached without the aid 
of cybernetics. But Cassirer’s chapter on vitalism refers to no 
work published later than 1934, and if we read it with the 
wisdom of cybernetic hindsight, we perceive that it leaves the 
physics of “information” and communication engineering out 
of account. But if these have an outstanding contribution to 
make to biology, it will consist precisely in illuminating the 
theoretical conditions of any organization of a plurality of 
actual elements into integrally functioning wholes. If cyber- 
netic theory is right, organization and wholeness require 
communication and mutual adjustment of parts within the 
whole as well as adaptation of the whole to circumstances 
by response to signals received from without. Cybernetics 
supplies a mathematically implemented theory of the regula- 
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tory physical mechanisms which make such wholeness ma- 
terially possible. That is a new achievement, and its value is 
difficult to exaggerate. 

Thus we may sympathize with Wiener in holding that 
cybernetics has assured to vitalism a victory which is, never- 
theless, complete defeat, since “the new mechanics is as 
mechanistic as the old.” The self-regulating device or “servo- 
mechanism” is as truly an automaton as any clockwork. If the 
functional wholeness of organisms, which is presumably pe- 
culiar to life, can be reduced to automatism, the ultimate 
winner seems to be philosophical mechanism. If this is so, 
then to say of the cybernetic contribution that it showed the 
question to have been badly put hardly goes far enough. If 
Wiener’s confidence in cybernetic automata is justified, then 
the only real question ever at issue has been settled. It is 
hard to see how the question raised by vitalists could have 
been more clearly put in terms of ideas and information avail- 


able at the time the controversy arose. The controversy, more- 


over, may be said to have greatly clarified the question, if we 
accept Cassirer’s account, since it brought to the fore the 
very problem of organization about which cybernetics has 
something new to say. The question had not been badly put 
but badly answered, whether in terms of entelechies on one 
side or in terms of power engineering on the other. The vital 
issue emerged as a problem of communication and control, 
which can now be subjected to a varied and resourceful ex- 


perimental attack with the aid of logically exact, formal — 


theory. | 
On the other hand, it should not be overlooked that, just — 
as a new concept of mechanism had to be developed in order _ 
to account for the behavior of certain complex wholes, the — 
cybernetic mechanism may not itself account for all modes 
of higher organic behavior. It is not clear how far Wiener 
himself cares to go. He seems chary of the label “material- 
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although no one can doubt that the line from Descartes’ 
animal automaton runs through La Mettrie’s machine man 
and Jacques Loeb’s animal tropisms™ direct to Wiener’s 
subsumption of mechanical, animal, and human behavior 
under the same theory. If this is the last word, then we must 
revise Pope, for henceforth, the best study of mankind will 
be Eniac. Even so, Wiener does not hesitate to speak of 
“ruthless operators,” of “knaves” and “fools,” of “lies,” “ex- 
ploiters of gullibility,""* “slave labor,” “hucksters” (with dis- 
paragement), and he proposes the ideal of “a society based 
on human values other than buying and selling.”*? What 
meaning these expressions can have in a world of automata is 
impossible to say. For that matter, what meaning can any- 
thing have for an automaton? 

With this question we pass from life to mind. The dialecti- 
»al situation remains much the same. The idealistic insistence 
m the uniqueness of mind or spirit has always found its 
thief support in the activities of scientific understanding, 
wtistic creation, moral achievement, and religious devotion, 
0 which the reductionist expedients of materialists have 
vever in the past proved adequate. The strongest trend of 
yhilosophical thinking in this century, nevertheless, has re- 
ected the “dogmatic antithesis” of mind and matter, and has 
tied in various ways to reconcile them in the all-embracing 
nity of “Nature.” Most philosophers of our generation take 
or granted that psychical processes are inseparably associ- 
ted with physical processes and require them in order to 
xist, but a decided lack of clarity prevails about the kind 
f physical processes required. Here, again, cybernetics comes 
-p with novel and experimentally useful suggestions. Here, 
gain, the older forms of materialism turn out to be mistaken, 
ut mistaken in a way that yields the anti-materialist small 
comfort. : 

With characteristic alertness to new scientific develop- 
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ism, 
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ments, F. S$. C. Northrop has commented on some cybernetic 
suggestions respecting the higher activities of man.” Cyber- 
netics, he says, has made a place in natural science for the 
interpretation of thinking, universals, purposes, and the con- 
trol of individual human behavior by cultural norms, and 
has, moreover, provided a firm scientific support for the com- 
monsense belief in the efficacy of human purposes in de- 
termining concrete events in nature. He considers this 
achievement a conclusive scientific refutation of every ma- 
terialism, Marxist or otherwise, that assigns to ideas and 
social theories a dependent, epiphenomenal, or parasitic 
status in the physical world. Ideas, he says, have been shown 
to exist as physical processes no less fully verifiable than 
other physical processes and no less capable of producing 
physical consequences in outward behavior. But, he adds, 
this refutation of materialism cannot be turned to the ad- 
vantage of other traditional philosophies, because it refutes 
them also, every one of them, whether dualistic, mentalistic, 
or positivistic.* For cybernetics casts doubt on an assump- 
tion on which Northrop considers traditional philosophies to 
have agreed, the assumption, namely, that natural science 
cannot find room for purposes, universals, and social norms 
and ideals among its objects. Cybernetics apparently saves 
these phenomena without an ultimate distinction between 
mental and physical processes, because it has available a 
previously unrecognized distinction between two types of 
physical automata. As in the case of vitalism, anti-materialism 
wins, but wins a Pyrrhic victory. The older materialism had 
long since been discredited by the breakdown of classical 
concepts of matter and mechanics, but the statistical con- 
ceptions of cybernetics leave no more room for mind than did 
the old-fashioned theories. 

On the other hand, the resultant view restores, as was 
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noted, several notions to scientific respectability which look 
distinctly odd in a mechanistic context. Perhaps the most 
striking of them is the notion of form, which is restored to 
almost Aristotelian prominence as a factor to be reckoned 
with. Northrop was, I believe, among the first to point out 
that mechanisms which adjust their behavior in predeter- 
mined ways to the pattern of the input react to the universal 
in the particular event rather than to the particularity of the 
energy in the event.** Recalling Aristotle’s word about per- 
ception,"® we may describe such a machine as receiving the 
form without the matter. One consequence of this is memory, 
which works by freeing the universal from dependence upon 
a particular occasion; and, according to the cybernetic 
analogy, any device such as a punched tape, photographic 
film, or phonograph record, performs the storage function 
essential to memory. The notion that memory involves some 
sort of enduring “impression” made on the mind by sense 
perception is certainly as old as Plato’s simile of the wax 
tablet,” and the notion that it depends on some sort of phys- 
iological trace cannot be younger than Hobbes’ “decaying 
” sense.”® But the beginnings of an empirical treatment 
of the physiological traces belong to the recent past. The 
details, about which much remains to be learned, need not 
detain us.” It is in general sufficient to recognize that progress 
in understanding has come about by interpreting the problem 
of memory as one of storing information (form or pattern) 
and making it available for use, perhaps by embracing it at 
some point within a regenerative loop.”® Thus the adroitness 
of an experienced man reflects his “much memory”™* in the 
form of circuits established in his nervous system by past ex- 
perience. Empirical universals, ideas, concepts, or defining 
forms have apparently become hard physiological verifacts as 
well as familiar objects of psychological commonsense. As 
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Northrop has emphasized, the old difficulty of explaining how 
ideas can modify physical behavior has disappeared, since 
ideas have a physical embodiment capable of influencing de- 
cisively the behavior of an organism. Not much energy is 
involved, but there is quite enough, since the most important 
aspect of the nerve cell is not its own power but its connec- 
tions. 

If perception consists in response to, and memory in con- 
servation of, pattern or form, it follows that universals have 
a status and efficacy quite at variance with the customary 
nominalism of empiricism, materialism and naturalism. Cy- 
bernetics goes far towards restoring the formal cause to 
scientific respectability. “Information,” says Wiener, “is in- 
formation, not matter or energy.”’? Now it is a cardinal 
principle of cybernetic doctrine that some mechanisms re- 
spond to “information” rather than to the material or ener- 
getic vehicle which carries it. The efficient determining 
cause is the information or type of order, and this is not the 
same as the material cause of the modern era. Of course, 
“information” cannot exist without some physical embodi- 
ment, or form without matter. But one cannot be reduced to 
the other. A complete account of the behavior of automatic 
controls, therefore, must cover both. 

The great computing machines having been designed to 
carry out logical and mathematical operations of the kind 
men perform, it is not surprising to find that the brain is 
assumed to function like the digital computers.** Warren S. 
McCulloch and Walter Pitts showed that neural networks of 
regenerative loops possess, as Northrop puts it, all the formal 
properties of the logic of Principia Mathematica. In a word, 
a logical calculus lies innate in the structure of the human 
nervous system, so that it can perform all deductive opera- 
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tions symbolized in modern logic (including, of course, Aris- 
totelian logic as a restricted case).2* McCulloch and Pitts 
have, moreover, shown that the human brain has the prop- 
erties required, in principle, to compute any logical conse- 
quence of its input.” 

So much for the theory. In practice, the computing 
machine and the brain will exhibit limitations inherent in 
their structure. Wiener has briefly alluded to the possibility 
that the mechanics of the brain may limit the powers of 
thought. “The machina rationatrix is nothing but the calculus 
rationator of Leibniz with an engine in it; and just as modern 
mathematical logic begins with this calculus, so it is inevita- 
ble that its present engineering development should cast new 
light on logic . . . the study of logic must reduce to the study 
of the logical machine, whether nervous or mechanical, with 
all its nonremovable limitations and imperfections.”** This 
is not, as Wiener points out, the same thing as “psychologiz- 
ing” logic, but only asserts that logic can meaningfully “con- 
tain nothing which the human mind—and hence the human 
nervous system—is unable to encompass.” 

Now, this cybernetic doctrine of the function of the brain 
in thinking supplies unwitting support to a kind of functional 
a priorism. If thinking is nothing but the functioning of the 
computing machine of the brain, it is limited to forms of 
operation permitted by the electrical network of the nervous 
system. The possible functions of thought are “built in,” and 
though capable of specific modification by “input” (sense- 
data, for example), they remain generically fixed. The laws 
of logic are grounded not only in ontology but, precisely, in 
the electrical engineering of the brain. The universals pre- 
viously mentioned, that enter into reverberating circuits for 
use are empirical universals; but the forms of the logical 
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operations of the brain express its structure, independently of 
sense experience and learning. The forms are in that respect 
a rational a priori akin to Kant'’s. 

In a sense, this a priori may even be described as syn- 
thetic, although the adjective would hardly come to mind 
save for historic reasons. Logically, the results of a computing 
machine are analytic consequences of the premises fed into 
it. But the construction of the machine itself combines its 
diverse operations into a functional unity. Similarly the unity 
of the mind is functionally synthetic and may be presumed 
to require structural unity-in-diversity of the nervous system, 
considered as an electrical network with certain describable 
properties. Kant intended in the transcendental deduction of 
the categories to identify the basic operations of the under- 
standing by contrasting its “output” with its “input”—objec- 
tive knowledge (science) with bare sense perception. Neuro- 
physiology may now also study the electrical mechanisms 
which produce some of the observed results. Once more we 
find cybernetics confirming older, non-materialist specula- 
tions but at the same time taking new ground for mecha- 
nism. 

Comparison of this physiology of reason with Kant’s 
transcendental analytic is a delicate matter. We should guard 
against exaggeration. My point is simply that in following out 
the mechanist ambition to physiologize the mind, the cyber- 
neticist inadvertently supports the ancient rationalistic con- 
viction that the forms of reason are native to the mind 
independently of experience. Yet, though Kant would pre- 
sumably agree that scientific psychology as well as brain 
physiology must be rigorously deterministic (not to say 
mechanistic) in order to be objectively valid, he would not 
precipitately identify scientific thinking with the objects 
thought about. 
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Nowhere, however, is the cybernetic contribution more 
striking than in the treatment of purpose, which is behavior- 
istically defined and then explained on the model of the 
servomechanism. About a decade ago, Arturo Rosenblueth, 
Norbert Wiener, and Julian Bigelow discussed the topic in a 
paper rich in ideas.” They offer definitions of “purposeful” 
and “teleological” behavior in strictly descriptive terms that 
apply equally to machines, organisms, and men. Anything 
exhibits purposeful behavior if it may “be interpreted as 
directed to the attainment of a goal,” the goal being thought 
of as “a definite correlation in time or space with respect to 
another object or event.”** Nonpurposeful behavior is “ran- 
dom.” Because it has a direction, purposeful behavior indi- 
cates the presence in the behaving entity of a control 
responsive to the goal, just such control as the automatic 
governor achieves through the negative feedback. The 
authors suggest that purposeful behavior always depends at 
some point on a servomechanism. 

Purposeful behavior is termed “teleological” when it is 
“controlled by error of reaction” (via negative feedback) “in 
the course of the behavior.””® For example, an acoustical tor- 
pedo behaves teleologically, because it continually adjusts its 
course to signals reaching it from the target. 

Rosenblueth, Wiener, and Bigelow draw two philosophi- 
cally significant conclusions from reflection on the mecha- 
nisms which implement purpose: (1) The opposite of 
teleology is not determinism but non-teleological determi- 
nism; and (2) animals and machines differ not in behavior 
but “functionally,” that is, in the materials and structures 
which function to produce the observable behavior. Specifi- 
cally, machines are mostly metallic, with simple molecules; 
they exhibit large differences of potential, rely on electronic 
conduction, permit rapid mobilization of energy. Organisms, 
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on the other hand, are colloidal, with large molecules; they 
depend on ionic conduction, have a more uniform distribu- 
tion and less rapid mobilization of energy. Organism and 
machine differ also in the method of achieving scope and 
flexibility. The former does so by multiplication of simul- 
taneous effects, as in the eye with its large number of cones 
and rods; the latter multiplies successive effects, the tele- 
vision receiver, for example, forming an image in a single 
“cone” by scanning many millions of signals per second.” 

Though these so-called functional, or internal, differences 
between animals and machines are specific, they are not 
generic, all alike being physical and even mechanical in the 
larger sense, and they do not differentiate the behavior of one 
from that of the other. Even machines behave “teleologi- 
cally,” according to the cybernetic view, in precisely the same 
sense as animals and men. 

Thus we return to the first of the two conclusions men- 
tioned above, which is that teleology not only is consistent 
with mechanism, but even requires it, since “purposeful” and 
“teleological” apply descriptively to behavior only, whereas 
mechanism refers to its functional basis. Behavior and 
function go together—purposeful behavior and controlled 
function. Teleology vs. mechanism presents a false antithesis, 
the one being descriptive of behavior and the other explana- 
tory of it. “Purposefulness, as defined here, is quite independ- 
ent of causality, initial or final.”** “Causality,” we are told, 
means a one-way, irreversible functional relationship. In the 
explanation of behavior we rely on mechanisms, for statistical 
mechanics is still deterministic, and chance is not moral free- 
dom. “Tyche,” Wiener observes, “is as relentless a mistress 
as Ananke.”’? 

Rosenblueth, Wiener, and Bigelow go yet farther. They 
suggest that teleological behavior which is “predictive” (as 
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when a gunner shoots ahead of a flying duck) may fittingly 
be classified as “intelligent.” The more complex the predic- 
tion is, the more intelligent is the behavior.** Functionally, 
intelligent behavior requires a computing machine capable of 
performing on the past of a curve the operations necessary 
to obtain valid predictive extrapolations. The torpedo that 
pursues a loud noise, the flower that faces the moving sun, 
the moth that dies in the flame, the human eye that is cap- 
tured by the flickering glare of electric signs, these all exhibit 
simple tropisms. On the other hand, a radar-directed anti- 
aircraft gun and a duck hunter act intelligently. Both form 
simultaneous estimates of the target’s and the missile’s prob- 
able course. On a given occasion, the gun may well behave 
more “intelligently” than the hunter. 

As a final, somewhat ironic comment on the cybernetic 
notion of purposeful mechanisms, observe that the mechanist 
cannot now reject a priori the possibility of cosmic teleology 
—that “through the ages one increasing purpose runs.” “Pur- 
pose” will obviously not have theistic overtones as it did for 
Tennyson. But there is no a priori reason why cosmic systems 
may not include negative feedbacks and hence behave “pur- 
posefully” in the cybernetic sense, or why the universe could 
not form a teleological whole, although a posteriori evidence 
for holding that it does may be inconclusive, if not lacking. 
Biologists, historians, and philosophers have often thought 
they could detect a direction in events—an “upward” trend 
in evolution, a (Hegelian or Marxist) dialectic of history, a 
“nisus toward totality,” an emergent deity. But in this case 
as in all others, the goal toward which cosmic process may be 
interpreted as tending would be the outcome of an automatic 
process entirely devoid of value connotation. 

While it is important to appreciate the value of the cyber- 
netic contribution to several philosophical theories, which 
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were rapidly reviewed, it is not less important to avoid ex- 
pecting more than can be delivered. Cybernetic ideas have 
not introduced a genuinely new alternative into philosophy. 
Crude dualisms of mind-body, organism-machine, teleology- 
mechanism have long been rejected in favor of some sort of 
reconciliation—though on that point opinions have differed. 
Cybernetics has had something to say that is worth listening 
to with close attention, but it has as yet approached its task 
with mechanistic presuppositions,** which conceal from view 
the range of human experience that always has made the 
notions of mind and of purpose both important to philoso- 
phers and puzzling. That kind of omission normally accom- 
panies scientific specialization and is amply justified by 
results. But methodological convenience may become dog- 
matic bias if taken up uncritically into the philosophic quest 
for comprehensive adequacy. 

To be philosophically adequate, a theory must be able to 
account for its own existence, but that is what cybernetics 
cannot do if it is converted forthwith into a comprehensive 
theory. Cybernetics accounts for many things but not for 
itself, for the science, the knowledge, of cybernetics. The 
cyberneticist has much to say about the brain and other 
mechanisms, but not about understanding the brain. He 
easily reconciles teleology and mechanism, as long as he does 
not mention the only significant purpose which enters into 
the picture. He can explain “memory” but not “remembrance 
of things past.” 

Consider, for example, the treatment of teleology and 
mechanism. An apparent reconciliation of these is brought 
about by defining them in terms of a methodological distine- 
tion between behavioristic and functional study. The former 
concerns “any change of an entity with respect to its sur- 
roundings”; the latter investigates “the specific structure and 
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intrinsic organization of the object.”** The former is descrip- 
tive and non-causal; the latter is explanatory and causal. 
They are, therefore, complementary to one another rather 
than antithetical. 

This would be very convincing if the argument did not 
begin with a stipulated definition of “teleological behavior” 
which includes as its differentia the functional notion of 
negative feedback in the course of behavior. By definition, no 
opposition between teleology and mechanism goes deeper 
than a shift of the investigator's center of interest, for it is 
clear that whether an account is behavioristic or functional 
depends on what the investigator has selected as delimiting 
the object of study and not on any ultimate difference of 
method. The functional analysis of an entity describes the 
behavior of some of its constituents; the description of the 
behavior of an entity exhibits it as a functional part of some 
more inclusive system. The two accounts supplement one 
another without any alteration whatever in fundamental 
point of view, which seeks and finds only physical automa- 
tisms, causal and statistical. This, of course, does not in any 
sense constitute an objection to cybernetic analyses and 
stipulated definitions. But philosophically, the only lesson to 
be drawn from them is that if you begin with mechanism and 
admit nothing else along the way, you will end with mecha- 
nism. And that is a truism. A choice of definitions alone will 
not prove that the purposiveness which men sometimes 
exhibit is nothing but the automaton’s “purposeful behavior.” 

If the “nothing but” is assumed right down the line, then 
bare mechanism is a foregone conclusion, and Northrop’s 
celebration of the demise of epiphenominalism would appear 
to be somewhat premature. On the other hand, Wiener him- 
self unquestionably talks quite often as if mechanism is far 
from the last word. “He who studies the nervous system can- 
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not forget the mind,” he writes, “and he who studies the 
mind cannot forget the nervous system.”** But if mind is 
nothing but nervous system in action, there would be nothing 
to forget while studying the nervous system. Actually, cyber- 
netic research relies constantly on what the cyberneticist 
knows about the mind before he begins to study the brain. 
He knows what it means to be an intelligent, conscious 
being, engaged in various modes of purposive activity, in- 
cluding empirical and mathematical enquiry. The record of 
his steady reliance on this dimension of experience is so writ- 
ten across the vocabulary of cybernetics that he who runs 
may read. In the history of modern science there is scarcely 
a parallel to its brazenly anthropomorphic terminology— 
“information,” “memory,” “prediction,” “purpose,” “intelli- 
gent behavior,” and even “will”** and “conscience,”** “valua- 
tion” and “choice.”*® In an unguarded moment, while com- 
menting on computing machines that can also detect and 
erase errors in their “memory,” McCulloch wrote: “Conse- 
quently, they may prefer magnetic tapes to punch cards,”*° 
as if the machines cared or could tell the difference. A slip of 
the pen, no doubt; but how eloquent! 

A theory developed in connection with the designing of 
machines to perform some of the functions of the human 
mind should not forget other functions which it has not 
copied. The human brain may indeed work like a computing 
machine; the machine, after all, was made in its image. But 
the brain does something which artificial machines appar- 
ently come no closer to doing than ever, namely, support a 
conscious system which takes notice of the results of operat- 
ing upon the “input,” knows something about how the results 
were obtained, and recognizes objects which transcend the 
results." This involves explicit recognition of the past as past 
(not simply as stored “form”) and anticipation of the future 
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as future. A machine may “learn,” “forget,” “recall,” “pre- 
dict,” “evaluate,” “choose,” and in many ways embody an 
undirectional time; it never is aware of its input as sense 
data, never questions, infers, understands, never prefers, 
aspires, or grows in range of insight. It can “select an opti- 
mum alternative,” but it cannot care about it, much less 
criticize its standard of selection or conceive of any other, 
not to say a higher one. 

There can be little doubt that many mental operations are 
unconscious, suggesting dependence upon an automatic 
apparatus, in satisfactory agreement with cybernetic analo- 
gies. Even the creative work of genius corresponds to this 
pattern, as does the familiar prudential practice of “sleeping 
on” a difficult decision. But no unconscious machine can 
recognize the value of a novel combination of elements that 
suddenly comes alive with unsuspected significance. As for 
that matter, the work of the automaton remains aimless and 
meaningless unless at some point it receives conscious recog- 
nition, direction, appreciation. Every calculating machine re- 
quires a human operator to transform the output (even 
though it be “information” rather than matter or energy)* 
into cognition. An indispensable feature of every computing 
machine is a mathematician (if only a bookkeeper) at the 
input and a mathematician at the output to understand the 
results as answering his question. Cybernetics tends to treat 
the human worker as a needlessly complex device for regu- 
lating a machine in a fashion that better designed servo- 
mechanisms could do more efficiently. But we must under- 
stand that from the point of view of a mind, the machine is 
an extension of its bodily instruments of purpose and action. 
Far from enabling us to dispense with mind as a problem, 
the complex cybernetic mechanisms require the whole his- 
tory of western science to account for them. 
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To forget the man who makes and uses machines for his 
own ends is to forget the one distinctively purposive being 
available for study. The only purpose which the acoustic 
torpedo exhibits as it runs its “single-minded” course is the 
destructive intention which made and fired it. It is all one 
to the torpedo whether it reaches its “goal,” wildly oscillates 
between extreme deviations from its proper course, or turns 
back and demolishes the vessel that fired it. It has no pur- 
pose; its goal is not its goal. It is an automaton designed for 
human purposes. There are in nature similar automatisms 
that no man made. But if nature is all mechanical, why 
should there not be mechanisms of many kinds, including 
self-regulating systems? What forces us to inject the notion 
of purpose into the situation? The heliotrope turns toward 
the sun, because perhaps that mechanism favored survival. 
But where is a purpose there, unless we attribute to the plant 
an endeavor to survive? But “endeavor” is not a concept of 
mechanics. 

Perhaps it may be suggested that the mechanism is the 
purpose: “Now, the purpose of voluntary acts is not a matter 
of arbitrary interpretation but a physiological fact. When we 
perform a voluntary action, what we select voluntarily is a 
specific purpose, not a specific movement.”** So be it. What 
then is the voluntary act of selecting a purpose? And is a 
purpose as a physiological fact a purpose before it is selected, 
or is it only a potential purpose? Is the selective act a higher 
purpose automatically “selecting” a lower, or is it in some 
sense the man’s whole character expressing and shaping 
itself? Is it the integral man seeking to give meaning to his 
individuality under the specific circumstances provided by a 
particular occasion? 

To questions of this kind, cybernetic authors do not at- 
tempt answers. Cybernetics piles up the evidence against a 
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crude materialism, which has long been discredited. But it 
leaves the status of mind or mentality in obscurity. Either 
consciousness, attention, the awareness of being a purposive 
activity, the knowledge of objective facts, insight into a 
human world about us, and appreciation of significant form 
make a difference or they do not. If they do, then cybernetic 
description of outward behavior and physiological function 
sketches an incomplete picture of human nature. Anybody 
who may be tempted to doubt this conclusion would do well 
first to account for cybernetic science itself without any 
appeal to minds or mentality capable of insight, foresight, 
understanding, intention, doubt, and rational satisfaction,— 
in a word, let him begin with an explanation of how there 
can be science without cognition. 

Nobody would deny that the individual requires mecha- 
nisms when he thinks as well as when he acts. Yet the mind 
recognizes problems, is anguished by ignorance, and has a 
concern for the continuance of its own individuality and for 
the prosperity of its kind, and these facts have no analogues 
in the behavior of any known mechanism for automatic con- 
trol. The computing machine has no problems of its own. 
The thermostat, the gun pointer, the automatic pilot—these 
react to the “information” at hand and never doubt its suf- 
ficiency. The torpedo will guide itself by “error of reaction” 
but never by the wisdom of its plans. A moth’s self-immola- 
tion makes an uncanny impression on us, because its feeble 
individuality is so dominated by its phototropic automatism 
in the presence of a flame. 

An individual able to know its world and itself to some 
degree can see itself within a cybernetic context and hence 
can choose to act, not merely through a so-called “purpose” 
tripped by impulses flowing in upon it from without, but in 
the light of its understanding. Such an individual, moreover, 
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discovers he can bind himself by the conception of a justice 
that embraces all men, and thus can subordinate his life to 
a free possibility nowhere empirically verifiable as an actu- 
ality in human relations. An individual of that kind is 
teleologically free in a quite distinctive sense on which servo- 
mechanisms alone throw no light whatsoever. He intervenes 
decisively in the unfolding adventures of mechanical systems; 
through him or in him does conscious and enlightened pur- 
pose emerge in the aimless monotony of the physical world. 

At some stage, physical systems seem to embark upon a 
new career, and the value of utility becomes a determining 
factor in events. Not merely the quantity and not merely the 
pattern of energy, but the value of it in what for a century 
has been romantically called the “struggle for survival” has 
to be taken into account. In addition to the numerical values 
of physical description, the biological value of survival is 
required for the scientific understanding of life. At that level, 
the individual begins to count and to impress its own de- 
mands upon the streaming transformations of energy. Reac- 
tion, no doubt with the aid of negative feedback, has become 
adaptive response. But again, achieved organization reaches 
into a new dimension with the mentality that looks all round, 
and seeing itself within a world, not only responds but takes 
the initiative and acts. Through this action there occasionally 
comes into existence a goodness, both original and fructify- 
ing, that forms the core of man’s concern. 

The range of experience to which these remarks allude is 
one that the new automatism, like the old, leaves in dark- 
ness. That is not surprising. Though indeed a significant 
advance in our knowledge of physical systems, cybernetics 
offers no new alternative to philosophy. But we may be 
grateful to it for stimulating fresh thought about long-vexed 
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questions and for bringing us perhaps closer to a new and 
more satisfying hypothesis about the relation of life and mind 
and mechanism. We need a basis for closer agreement be- 
tween those who are concerned with behavior and those who 
are concerned with responsible action. 
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example of response controlled by negative feed-back. Accord- 
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input but no longer refers to one particular past time.” (P. 494) 
It refers only to some past time. McCulloch regards the relevance 
of a logical calculus as the differentia distinguishing communi- 
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therefore, as a branch of engineering]! 
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“teleology” in connection with machines, Norbert Wiener and 
Arturo Rosenblueth have said it was “to emphasize that, as 
objects of scientific inquiry, humans do not differ from ma- 
chines.” (“Purposeful and Non-Purposeful Behavior,” Philosophy 
of Science, vol. 17, no. 4, (October, 1950), p. 326.) 

“Behavior, Purpose, and Teleology,” p- 18. 

Cybernetics, p. 26. 

Cf. Warren S. McCulloch, op. cit., p. 493: “Any computing ma- 
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terested in the complex mental activities required for con- 
sciousness of a transcendent object, though his approach is 
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“The mechanical brain does not secrete thought “as the liver does 
bile,’ as the earlier materialist claimed, nor does it put it out 
in the form of energy, as the muscle puts out its activity. In- 
formation is information, not matter or energy.” (Cybernetics, p. 
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